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Donald  H.  Kagin, 
Ph.DJ  Numismatics 


Editors  Observations 

Wow;  ana's  World's  Fair  of  Money  is  fast  approaching  and  in  the 
tradition  of  the  SPPN  annual  meeting,  we  have  another  (new) 
timely,  well  researched,  and  eminently  appropriate  topic.  David 
McCarthy  will  be  presenting  "New  Revelations  on  The  Brasher 
Doubloons— The  First  Distinctly  American  Gold  Coin."  This  well 
researched  presentation  is  sure  to  be  groundbreaking  and  enter- 
taining. 

Clearly  Pioneer's  gold  most  prolific  engraver  was  Albert  Kuner. 

One  wonder's  just  how  few  of  our  favorite  coins  could  have  been 
produced  without  him.  In  this  pre  ANA  interesting  and  informa- 
tive article  about  his  life  and  the  dies  he  created  is  presented  by  I. 
Leland  Steinman. 

A highlight  of  numismatic  accomplishments  was  the  three  year 
culmination  of  efforts  by  the  entire  community  to  pass  a bill  in 
Congress  that  created  commemorative  coins  to  honor  and  raise 
funds  for  the  San  Francisco  Flistorical  Society  and  Museum  and 
the  establishment  of  the  American  Money  and  Gold  Rush  Mu- 
seum. A Coin  World  account  of  the  $4.74  million  raised  is  re-pub- 
lished  here. 

Dr.  Robert  Chandler's  concluding  and  fourth  part  of  his  fascinating 
story  "Gold  as  a Cumbersome  Curmudgeonly  Commodity"  ap- 
pears here  along  with  an  account  of  his  involvement  in  a new  dis- 
covery note  of  Emperor  Norton— a favorite  topic  of  both  of  ours. 

A chance  discovery  of  a unique  Humbert  slug  is  told  by  our  new- 
e.st  contributor,  Candace  Kagin.  Once  again,  numismatics  provides 
opportunities  to  all  in  surprising  and  fun  ways. 

We  hope  you  enjoy  this  latest  issue.  Be  sure  to  renew  your  sub- 
scriptions if  you  haven't  and  attend  our  annual  meeting  as  usual 
at  llA.M  Saturday,  Aug.  4th  at  ANA's  World  Fair  of  Money. 


Donald  H.  Kagin  — Editor 
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Old  Mint  Commemorative  Coin 

Nets  $4.74  Million 


With  the  help  of  the  numismatic  community, 
the  U.S.  Mint  shipped  a total  of  330,523  old 
Mint  $1  & $5  commemorative  coins,  generat- 
ing revenue  of  $24.5  million  which  translates 
into  $4.74  million  for  renovation  of  the  Old 
San  Francisco  Mint  and  establishment  of  the 
American  Money  and  Gold  Rush  Museum. 

"I  am  gratified  that  the  numismatic  commu- 
nity came  together  over  the  last  four  years 
to  realize  such  funds  in  the  short  selling  time 
frame  (less  than  five  months)  for  this  won- 
derful program,"  said  Don  Kagin,  President 
of  the  American  Money  and  Gold  Rush  Mu- 
seum and  Editor  of  the  Brasher  Bulletin. 

Final  sales  figures  released  May  22,  by  the 
U.S.  Mint  for  the  2006  San  Francisco  Old 
Mint  coin  program  indicate  that  55  percent 
of  the  total  coins  authorized  were  sold. 

According  to  the  figures  released  by  Mint 
spokesman  Michael  White,  the  Mint  recorded 
total  sales  of  57,666  of  the  gold  $5  half  ea- 
gles out  of  a maximum  of  100,000  coins  au- 
thorized under  the  enabling  legislation.  The 
sales  totals  reflect  41,517  of  the  Proof  coins 
and  16,149  of  the  uncirculated  version. 

Silver  dollar  sales  - for  which  a maximum 
of  500,000  coins  were  authorized  - reached 
272,857  coins.  The  totals  reflect  65,609  of 
the  Uncirculated  silver  dollars  and  207,248 
of  the  Proof  dollars. 

All  of  the  Proof  coins  were  struck  at  the  San 
Francisco  Mint  with  the  S Mint  mark.  The 
designs  also  incorporate  elements  of  design 
devices  from  coins  issued  during  the  facility's 
years  of  operation. 


Dubbed  the  "Granite  Lady"  based  on  the 
stone  from  which  it  was  constructed,  the  fa- 
cility that  served  as  a U.S.  Mint  production 
facility  from  Nov.  5,1874,  through  1937,  was 
one  of  the  only  a handful  of  structures  to 
have  survived  the  earthquake  and  fire  that 
ravaged  San  Francisco  and  the  surrounding 
area  on  April  18,  1906.  The  coin  designs  are 
reflective  of  the  structure  and  its  importance 
to  the  city  and  nation. 


SFOM  coin  sales  figures 

Coin /set  Sales  Figures 


Uncirculated  silver  dollar  65,609 

Proof  silver  dollar  207,248 

Uncirculated  gold  half  eagle  16,149 

Proof  gold  half  eagle  41,517 

2006  American  Legacy  set  48,452 
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Save  the  Date! 


S.RP.N.  Annual  Meeting 
The  Milwaukee  ANA 
World's  Fair  of  Money 
Sat.  Aug.  11th,  11AM  Room  #102C 


David  McCarthy 
Senior  Numismatist 


Guest  Speaker  David  McCarthy 
will  talk  about  Regulated  Gold  and 
Brasher  Doubloon 


Brasher  Doubloons — The  First  distinctly  American  Gold  Coin 


Perhaps  the  most  famous  pieces  coined  before  establishment  of  the  U.S.  Mint  at  Philadelphia 
were  those  produced  by  the  well-known  New  York  goldsmith  and  jeweler  Kphraim  Brasher, 
w ho  was  a neighbor  and  friend  of  Cieorge  Washington. 
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Albert  Kuner,  Engraver 

A Short  Biographical  Sketch  of  the  Maker  of  the  Colonial, 
Territorial  and  Pioneer  Coins  on  the  Pacific  Coast 


By  I.  Leland  Steinman 

The  virile  history  of  California  and  other 
States  and  Territories  on  the  Pacific  Coast, 
which  issued  private  coins  during  the  gold  ex- 
citement in  the  late  1840's  and  early  1850's, 
has  been  told  often  in  song  and  story.  The 
story  that  I have  to  tell  is  of  one  who  was 
instrumental  in  making  the  metal  reminders 
of  those  eventful  times,  which  visualize  and 
interpret  the  epoch-making  period  to  histori- 
ans and  numismatists. 

George  Ferdinand  Albrecht  Kuner,  the  subject 
of  this  sketch,  who  engraved  the  die  for  the 
first  coin  of  private  California  mintage  and 
many  others  of  the  like  character,  was  born 
in  Bavaria  in  1819.  He  was  familiarly  known 
as  Albert  Kuner,  having  dropped  the  first  two 
given  names  upon  his  arrival  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. His  trade  in  Bavaria  was  that  of  gold- 
and  silversmith,  in  which  he  was  a master 
in  the  craft.  He  left  Lindau,  Bavaria,  in  1848 
for  the  United  States  with  the  intention  of 
following  the  occupation  of  cameo  cutting, 
in  which  he  was  particularly  skilful;  but,  like 
many  others,  he  was  attracted  to  California 


Albert  Kuner 


by  the  marvelous  gold  discoveries,  and  ar- 
rived in  San  Francisco  July  22,  1849. 

Shortly  after  his  arrival  he  entered  the  firm 
of  Moffat  & Co.,  who  were  then  smelting  and 
assaying  gold;  and  he  engraved  for  them  the 
dies  for  the  first  $10  pieces  of  private  manu- 
facture to  be  issued  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  This 
coin  bore  the  imprint  of  Moffat  & Co. 

Among  the  other  dies,  which  he  cut  at  times, 
were  those  for  the  medals  awarded  by  the 
Mechanics'  Institute  of  San  Francisco,  all  the 
seals  of  Wells  Fargo  and  Co.  from  the  1852, 


Shortly  after  his  arrival  he  entered  the firm 
of  Moffat  & Co.,  who  were  then  smelt- 
ing and  assaying  gold;  and  he  engraved 
for  them  the  dies  for  the  first  $10  pieces 
of  private  manufacture  to  be  issued  on  the 
Pacific  Coast. 


the  first  year  of  that  company's  existence, 
and  the  official  seal  of  the  State  of  California. 
He  was  paid  $600  for  the  first  State  seal. 
When  it  became  necessary  to  renew  it,  in 
1883,  he  journeyed  to  Sacramento  and  en- 
graved the  new  seal,  for  which  he  received 
$300. 

Mr.  Kuner  did  not  remain  long  with  Moffat 
& Co.  He  left  the  firm  and  started  in  busi- 
ness for  himself  on  Clay  Street,  near  Kearny 
Street,  in  October  1849,  next  moving  to  Ke- 
arny between  Jackson  and  Pacific  streets; 
but  when  burned  out  there,  in  May  1850,  he 
returned  to  Clay  Street.  On  being  burned  out 
again  in  May  1851,  he  transferred  his  busi- 
ness to  the  Mithall  Building,  on  Montgomery 
Street,  near  California  Street.  In  1852  he 
moved  to  Washington  Street,  using  a part  of 
Braverman  & Levy's  store,  remaining  at  that 
address  for  15  years.  After  that  period  he 
moved  to  the  building  occupied  by  Wores  the 
Hatter,  where  he  continued  for  17  years.  In 
1884  he  again  changed  his  address  to  704 
Montgomery  Street,  where  he  remained  un- 
til 1891. 

Mr.  Kuner  was  very  retiring  and  unassuming; 
his  methods  were  methodical  and  painstak- 
ing; every  specimen  of  his  work  was  care- 
fully recorded,  nearly  all  of  which,  together 
with  most  of  his  data,  were  destroyed  in  the 


great  fire  of  1906  in  San  Francisco,  when  his 
home,  at  the  corner  of  Golden  Gate  Avenue 
and  Gough  Street,  was  burned.  However, 
a record  of  many  of  the  coins  for  which  he 
cut  he  cut  the  does  remains  in  his  personal 
copy  of  the  book  issued  by  Eckfeld  & Dubois 
in  1851,  which  was  saved.  In  this  book  he 
made  handwritten  notes  over  each  illustra- 
tion of  the  various  California  coins  engraved 
by  him.  By  means  of  these  entries  it  can  be 


1850  Baldwin  & Co.  Ten  Dollars 


seen  that  he  made  the  dies  of  the  Moffat  $5 
and  $10  pieces  of  1849-50;  the  Baldwin  $5 
and  $10  (with  horseman)  and  $20  of  1850- 
51;  the  $50  Augustus  Humbert  octagonal 
slug  with  the  denomination  reading  "Fifty 
Dolls."  And  with  the  name  on  the  obverse 
around  the  border;  the  $5  piece  of  N.G.  & N., 
1849;  the  Schultz  $5  and  $10  of  1851;  the 
Dunbar  & Co.  $5,  1851,  and  all  of  the  coins 
issued  by  Wass,  Mollitor  & Co.,  as  well  as  the 
die  for  the  Deseret  Assay  Office  $5  piece  of 
Utah  (1860). 
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Before  turning  over  the  dies  to  the  Govern- 
ment ofBntish  Columbia  he  struck  a few 
trial  pieces  in  silver.  These  patterns  were 
struck  in  a coining  press  which  Lemme 
Brothers  has  brought  from  Germany. 


Mr.  Robert  Schaeslein,  a personal  friend  of 
Mr.  Kuner,  stated  that  after  Mr.  Kuner  re- 
ceived the  order  to  engrave  the  dies  for  this 
Utah  Mormon  piece  he  showed  him  a die  trial 
made  from  this  die  before  the  date  and  in- 
scription had  been  added.  This  was  the  same 
pattern  gold  piece  later  presented  to  Bring- 
ham  Young  and  attached  by  Young  to  his 
watch  chain,  as  a charm.  Upon  Mr.  Young's 
death  the  watch  chain  with  this  coin  attached 
was  sold  for  $300,  to  the  Mormon  Church  at 
Salt  Lake  City.  This  trial  piece  was  the  coin 
that  showed  a reclining  lion  with  mountains 
in  the  background,  and  was  of  a much  differ- 
ent design  from  that  of  the  $5  piece  of  the 
Deseret  Assay  Office  issued  for  circulation. 

The  Pacific  Coast  Numismatic  Society,  at  one 
of  their  meetings  held  in  the  early  1920's 
had  the  opportunity,  through  the  kindness  of 
R.A.  Kuner  and  his  sister  Miss  Bertha  Kuner, 
to  see  specimens  of  their  father's  handiwork. 
Among  the  exhibits  which  they  placed  on 
display  were:  A wax  impression  of  the  $10 
gold  piece  of  Moffat  & Co.,  made  in  1849,  but 
without  date  and  inscription;  a written  card 
stating  that  the  impression  was  taken  from 
the  die  in  July,  1849,  by  A.  Kuner,  engraver 
with  Moffat  & Co.  southeast  corner  of  Mont- 
gomery and  Jackson,  streets;  a trial  piece  of 
the  $10  Baldwin  coin  in  white  metal,  show- 
ing only  the  side  with  the  horseman;  wax 
impressions  of  the  Schultz  & Co.  $5,  1851; 
Baldwin  $20,  1851;  Wass,  Mollitor  & Co. 
$5,  1852;  an  assortment  of  octagonal  and 
round  California  50-cent  and  $1  gold  pieces; 
wax  impressions  of  some  of  Wells,  Fargo  & 
Co.'s  seals;  a number  of  silver  medals  of 
the  Mechanics'  Institute;  and  rare  coins  of 
the  Government  of  British  Columbia  issued 
in  1862-two  of  the  $20  and  on  $10,  both 
struck  in  silver,  and  gold  plated.  In  connec- 
tion with  the  British  Colombian  coins  the  fol- 
lowing data  has  been  secured  through  files 
of  the  Kuner  family:  Mr.  Kuner  had  received 
the  commission  to  engrave  dies  for  a con- 
templated issue  of  gold  coins  for  British  Co- 
lumbia. Before  turning  over  the  dies  to  the 


Government  of  British  Columbia  he  struck 
a few  trial  pieces  in  silver.  These  patterns 
were  struck  in  a coining  press  which  Lemme 
Brothers  has  brought  from  Germany. 

Mr.  Kuner  was  ver/  versatile.  He  had  a great 
talent  as  an  artist  as  well  as  an  engraver.  The 
writer  was  shown  many  fine  examples  of  his 
work  in  watercolors,  also  many  exquisite  ex- 
amples of  his  modeling  in  various  materials. 
All  of  these  were  of  original  designs,  and  done 
outside  of  business  hours  solely  for  pleasure. 
None  of  this  work  was  ever  commercialized. 
Members  of  his  family  preserved  a large  por- 
tion of  the  fruit  of  his  labor. 

His  hobby  was  portraying  animals  and  he  was 
extremely  skillful  in  this,  particularly  with  his 
work  rendering  horses.  A masterpiece  which 
came  under  the  writer's  observation  was  that 
of  a cane  on  which  he  had  cut  one  continu- 
ous line  of  horses  that  encircled  it  from  bot- 
tom to  top,  each  animal  showing  a different 
posture  and  alive  with  action.  The  effect  was 
that  of  a cavalcade  of  horses  ascending  an 
extremely  steep  circuitous  mountain  grade. 

Mr.  Albert  Kuner  died  on  January  23rd,  1906, 
at  the  ripe  old  age  of  86  years,  his  death  oc- 
curring a few  months  before  the  great  fire 
in  the  city,  which  divested  his  San  Francisco 
home.  At  the  time  of  his  death  the  surviving 
members  of  his  immediate  family  were  three 
daughters  and  a son  - Mr.  R.A.  Kuner,  Miss 
Bertha  Kuner,  Mrs.  Gehrcke,  and  Mrs.  Albert 
Hermes. 
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Front  View  Of  The  San  Francisco  Branch  Mint 

Coining  Money 

At  the  San  Francisco  Branch  Mint. 


By  Hutchings' 

On  the  north  side  of  Commercial  street, 
between  Montgomery  and  Kearny,  there 
stands  a dark,  heavy  looking  building,  with 
heavy  iron  bars,  and  heavy  iron  shutters,  to 
windows  and  doors;  and  high  above,  stand- 
ing on,  and  just  peering  over  a heavy  cor- 
nice, there  is  a large  American  eagle;  look- 
ing down  into  the  building,  as  if  he  meant  to 
see,  and  take  notes,  of  all  that  is  going  on 
within,  "and  print'em  too."  At  his  back  there 
is  a small  forest  of  chimney  stacks,  from 
which  various  kinds  of  smoke,  and  different 
colored  fumes,  are  issuing.  This  building  is 
the  Branch  Mint  of  San  Francisco. 


On  the  pavement,  in  front,  stands  a num- 
ber of  odd  looking,  square  boxes,  containing 
bottles  with  glass  necks  rising  above  the  top, 
and  in  which  are  the  various  kinds  of  acid 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  gold  and  silver 
coin  within. 

In  the  street  can  be  seen  drays  and  wagons 
with  men  uploading  supplies  of  various  kinds 
for  the  Mint;  express  wagons  with  pack- 
ages of  the  precious  metal  from  all  parts  of 
the  mines;  men  going  up  with  carpet  sacks 
hanging  heavily  on  their  hand,  all  desirous  of 
having  their  gold  dust  converted  into  coin. 

At  the  entrance  door  a man  is  sitting  whose 
business  it  is  to  inquire  your  business  when- 
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After  the  gold  dust  has  been  weighed.  It  is 
then  sent  to  the  Melting  Room,  where  it 
is  put  into  a black-lead  crucible,  melted, 
(each  deposit  is  melted  by  itself  and  run 
into  a “bar.’' 

ever  you  present  yourself  for  admission;  and, 
if  it  is  tolerably  clear  to  him  that  you  have  no 
intention  of  obtaining  a hatful  of  gold  with- 
out a proper  certificate;  and  more,  that  you 
have  business  dealings  with  Uncle  Samuel; 
or,  at  least,  wish  to  see  how  gold  and  silver  is 
made  into  coin;  why,  it  is  probable  that  you 
may  be  allowed  to  pass. 

By  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Lott,  the  Superinten- 
dent of  the  Mint,  and  the  courtesy  of  the  of- 
ficers of  the  different  departments,  every  fa- 
cility was  offered  us  for  obtaining  sketches, 
and  all  the  necessary  information  concerning 
the  modus  operandi  of  coining,  cheerfully 
given  in  all  its  branches. 

To  make  the  subject  as  plain  as  possible,  we 
will  suppose  that  the  reader  has  just  placed 
a bag  of  gold  at  the  Treasurer's  counter,  for 
the  purpose  of  having  it  coined.  Here  the  Re- 
ceiving Clerk  takes  it,  and  after  accurately 
weighing  it,  hands  to  the  depositor  certificate 
for  the  gross  weight  of  gold  dust  received, 
before  melting.  It  is  then  sent  to  the  Melt- 
ing Room,  where  it  is  put  into  a black-lead 
crucible,  melted,  (each  deposit  is  melted  by 
itself  and  run  into  a "bar."  A "chip,"  weigh- 
ing about  a tenth  of  an  ounce,  is  then  taken 
from  each  end  of  the  bar,  opposite  corners, 
one  from  the  top,  the  other  from  the  bottom 
side.  These  chips  are  then  taken  to  the  As- 
say Room  where  they  are  carefully  analyzed, 
by  chemical  process,  and  the  exact  amount 
of  gold,  silver,  and  other  metals  contained 
in  each  chip,  accurately  ascertained.  The  As- 
sayer  then  reports  to  the  Treasurer  the  exact 


proportions  of  gold,  silver,  and  other  metals 
found  in  the  chips.  The  standard  fineness  of 
the  whole  bar  is  then  determined,  and  the 
value  of  the  deposit  ascertained;  it  then 
awaits,  in  the  Treasurer's  Office,  the  orders 
of  the  depositor.  When  it  is  withdrawn,  the 
depositor  presents  his  certificate  to  the  Su- 
perintendent's Clerk,  who  issues  a warrant 
upon  the  Treasurer  for  the  nett  [sic]  value  of 
the  deposit;  and,  upon  the  payment  of  this 
warrant,  in  coin,  or  bar,  the  Treasurer  deliv- 
ers the  Mint  memorandum,  which  contains 
the  weight  of  the  deposit  before  and  after 
melting,  fineness,  nett  value. 

To  facilitate  business  and  prevent  delay,  a 
large  amount  of  coin  is  always  kept  on  hand, 
so  that  depositors  are  not  required  to  wait 
until  the  gold  dust  taken  in,  is  coined;  but 
the  moment  its  value  is  ascertained  from  the 
Assayer,  the  value  is  promptly  paid  the  de- 


Assaying  the  "Chips  " 

positor:  This  is  a great  public  convenience. 
Now  with  the  reader's  permission  let  us 
see  the  gold  bars  accurately  weighed  in  the 
Treasurer's  Office;  and  let  us  carefully  watch 
the  many  and  interesting  processes  through 
which  they  must  pass  while  being  converted 
into  coin. 


On  leaving  the  Treasurer's  hands  they  are 
first  sent  to  the  Melting  Room  where,  as  Cali- 
fornia Gold  contains  from  three  to  twelve  per 
cent,  of  silver,  it  becomes  necessary  in  order 
to  extract  it,  to  alloy  the  gold  with  about  twice 
its  weight  of  silver;  and  thereby  destroy  the 
affinity  of  the  gold  for  the  silver,  this  enables 
the  acid  to  act  upon  the  silver.  For  this  pur- 
pose, the  gold  and  silver  are  melted  together; 
and,  while  in  a hot  and  fluid  state,  is  poured 
gradually  into  cold  water,  where  it  forms  into 
small  thin  pieces  somewhat  resembling  the 
common  pop-corn  in  appearance,  and  these 
are  called  "granulations."  The  Granulations 
are  then  conveyed  from  the  Melting  Room  to 
the  Refining  Room;  where  they  are  placed  in 
porcelain  pots,  that  are  standing  in  vats  lined 
with  lead.  Nitric  Acid  is  then  poured  in  upon 
the  granulations,  in  about  the  proportions  of 
two  and  a half  pounds  of  acid,  to  one  of  gold; 
and,  after  the  porcelain  pots  are  thus  filled 
sufficiently,  the  shutters,  by  which  they  are 
surrounded,  are  fixed  closely  down,  and  the 
granulations  and  acids  boiled  by  steam  for 
sic  hours,  by  which  process  the  silver  and 
all  the  base  metals  are  dissolved,  while  the 
gold  lies  upon  the  bottom  untouched.  The 
bright  orange  colored  vapor  that  we  see  is- 


Dmzving  Off  The  Acid  From  The 
Porcelniu  Pots 
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California  Gold  contains  from  three  to 
twelve  per  cent,  of  silvery  it  becomes  neces- 
sary in  order  to  extract  it,  to  alloy  the  gold 
with  about  twice  its  weight  of  silver;  and 
thereby  destroy  the  affinity  of  the  gold for 
the  silver,  this  enables  the  acid  to  act  upon 
the  silver. 

suing  from  the  top  of  one  of  the  chimneys 
of  the  Mint  is  generated  from  this  process. 
After  boiling,  the  solution  is  drawn  out  of 
the  pots  by  means  of  a gold  siphon,  (worth 
over  two  thousand  dollars)  into  small  tubs; 
it  is  then  carried  and  emptied  into  a large 
tub  or  vet,  twelve  feet  in  diameter  and  six 
feet  in  depth-where  a stream  of  salt  water 
is  poured  upon  it,  which  precipitates  the  ni- 
trate of  silver  contained  in  solution,  and  it 
becomes  chloride  of  silver.  The  chloride  is 
then  run  out  of  the  vat  into  large  filters, 
where  it  is  washed  until  the  water  escaping 
from  the  filter  is  perfectly  free  from  the  acid. 
The  chloride  of  silver  is  then  taken  out  of  the 
filter  and  placed  in  a reducing  vat  where  it  is 
mixed  with  granulated  zinc  and  water:  oil  of 
vitriol  is  then  poured  in  upon  it,  where  by  the 
action  of  the  oil  of  vitriol  upon  the  zinc  and 
water,  hydrogen  gas  is  generated;  which, 
combing  with  the  chlorine  of  the  chloride  of 
silver  forms  muriatic  acid,  and  leaves  pure 
metallic  silver,  in  fine  powder,  at  the  bottom 
of  the  reducing  vat.  The  silver  is  then  taken 
out,  and  again  washed  carefully  for  the  pur- 
pose of  removing  the  acid  and  chloride  of 
zinc  that  has  been  formed  by  the  action  of 
the  zinc  upon  the  silver  chloride. 

After  the  silver  is  washed,  it  is  placed  in  a 
hydraulic  press,  and  subjected  to  the  enor- 
mous pressure  of  12,000psi,  and  the  water 
nearly  all  forced  out  of  it,  leaving  a compact 
circular  cake  of  silver,  about  10"  wide  and 


3"  thick.  These  are  then  placed  on  a drying 
pan,  and  remaining  moisture  dried  out.  The 
silver  is  now  ready  for  melting  and  making 
into  coin,  or  for  the  use  in  the  granulating 
process.  Now,  let  us  return  to  the  porcelain 
pots,  and  notice  what  becomes  of  the  gold 
left  in  the  bottom.  This  is  now  subjected  to 
another  boiling  process  of  6 hours  in  fresh  ni- 
tric acid,  during  which  it  is  frequently  stirred 
to  enable  the  acid  to  permeate  the  whole  of 
the  gold.  After  this  second  boiling  the  acid  is 
baled  out  and  saved  for  the  first  boiling  pro- 
cess and  the  contents  of  the  porcelain  pots 
emptied  into  a filter,  where  it  is  well  washed 
with  hot  water,  prepared  expressly  for  this 
purpose,  and  the  remaining  nitrate  of  silver 
entirely  washed  out,  leaving  pure  gold.  The 
water  is  pressed  out  in  the  same  manner  as 
it  was  for  silver,  and  the  cakes  locked  up  in  a 


Running  The  Gold  Into  Ingots 


drying  furnace  for  3hrs. 

Let  us  now  go  to  the  Melting  Room.  There  we 
find  men  moving  about  among  "crucibles" 
"shoe"  and  "ingot  moulds,"  and  what  not,  in 
front  of  the  furnace,  and  as  they  lift  back  the 
cover,  and  the  bright  light  breaks  upon  the 
eyes;  down  in  the  white  heat  we  can  see  the 
crucible,  ready  to  receive  the  precious  metal. 
The  gold  is  then  put  into  it,  with  a sufficient 
amount  of  copper  to  reduce  the  standard  of 
1,000  to  903.  The  gold  is  then  runs  off  into 
what  are  technically  called  "shoe-moulds." 
The  bar  thus  run  is  termed  "toughened  bar." 


It  is  again  assayed,  for  the  purpose  of  know- 
ing the  exact  amount  of  copper  to  be  added  to 
reduce  it  to  900-1,000,  or  the  United  States' 
standard  fineness  of  coin.  It  is  then  again 
melted  and  reduced  to  the  above  standards; 
after  which  it  is  run  into  "ingot-moulds,"  and 
is  again  assayed,  to  determine  whether  it  is 
now  of  the  fineness  required. 

These  ingots  of  standard  gold,  each  weigh- 
ing about  sixty  ounces,  of  which  these  are 
from  thirty-six  to  forty  in  one  "melt"  are  then 
"pickled,"  which,  being  interpreted,  means, 
to  heat  them  red-hot  and  immerse  them  in 
sulfuric  acid  water,  which  cleans  and  partial- 
ly anneals  them.  They  are  then  delivered  by 
the  Melter  and  Refiner  to  the  Treasurer,  who 
weighs  them  accurately  and  then  delivers 
them  to  the  Coiner.  The  ingots  thus  deliv- 


Rolling  And  Cutting  Room 


ered,  for  twenty  dollar  pieces,  are  about  12 
inches  in  length,  about  1 inch  and  7-16ths 
in.  width,  and  about  1-2  an  inch  in  thick- 
ness; yet  for  every  different  sized  coin  the 
width  varies  to  suit. 

They  are  now  removed  to  the  Rolling  Room 
where  the  ingots  pass  thirteen  consecu- 
tive times  through  the  rollers,  and  at  each 
time  decrease  in  thickness,  and  increase  in 
length,  until  they  are  about  three  feet  six 
inches  long:  they  are  then  taken  to  the  An- 
nealing Room,  enclosed  in  the  long  copper 


Adjusting  Room 

tubes,  and  securely  sealed  to  prevent  oxi- 
dation of  loss  of  the  metal.  They  are  now 
placed  in  the  annealing  furnace,  where,  af- 
ter remaining  for  about  forty-five  minutes  in 
sealed  tubes,  they  are  taken  out  and  cooled 
in  clear  water. 

The  "strips"  of  gold  are  now  ready  for  rolling 
to  the  finished  thickness  and  are  re-taken  to 
the  Rolling  Room  for  that  purpose;  and  are 
afterwards  returned  to  the  Annealing  Room 


Milling  The  PInnchets 


and  subjected  again  to  a red  hot  heat  for  for- 
ty-five minutes,  and  again  cooled  as  before. 

These  "strips"  are  now  carried  to  the  Draw- 
ing and  Cutting  Room,  where  they  are 
first  pointed;  then  heated,  by  steam;  then 
'greased,"  with  wax  and  tallow;  and  are  then 
ready  for  the  draw-bench.  The  point  of  the 
strip  is  then  inserted  in  the  "draw-jaw"  and 
the  whole  strip  is  drawn  through  the  "jaw" 
which  reduces  it  exactly  to  the  required 
thickness  for  coining.  The  strips  thus  gauged 
are  then  taken  to  the  "cutting  press,"  where, 
from  the  end  of  each  strip  a " proof  piece" 
is  "punched"  and  accurately  weighed;  and, 
if  found  correct  is  punched  into  "blanks"  or 
"planchets"  at  the  rate  of  about  one  hundred 
and  eighty  per  minute.  Should  any  of  the 
strips  be  found  too  heavy,  they  are  re-drawn 
through  the  "draw-jaw."  If  too  light,  they  are 
laid  aside  to  be  regulated,  by  what  is  tech- 
nically termed  the  "doctor"  - a process  by 
which  the  strip  is  made  concave,  before  the 
planchets  are  cut  out,  and  which  gives  them 
the  required  weight.  This  is  an  improve- 
ment only  in  use  in  the  San  Francisco  branch 
mint  and  is,  we  believe,  the  invention  of  Mr. 
Eckfeldt,  the  Coiner;  and  by  which  some 
thirteen  thousand  dollars  in  light  strips  are 
saved  from  re-melting  every  day.  Simple  as 
the  fact  appears,  it  prevents  the  melting  of 
about  four  millions  of  dollars  per  annum,  and 
is  doubtless,  a great  savings  to  the  public. 

After  the  blanks  or  planchets  are  cut  out,  the 

If  too  lighty  they  are  laid  aside  to  be  regu- 
latedy  by  what  is  technically  termed  the 
''doctor'  — a process  by  which  the  strip  is 
made  concavcy  before  the  planchets  are  cut 
outy  and  which  gives  them  the  required 
weight. 
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Milling  The  Planchets 

strips  are  bent  in  a convenient  shape  for  re- 
melting,  and  are  sent  to  the  Coiner's  Office 
to  be  weighed,  preparatory  to  making  up 
his  account  for  the  day,  and  which,  with  the 
planchets,  must  make  up  the  gross  amount 
received  in  the  morning  from  the  Treasurer. 

They  are  afterwards  delivered  to  the  Trea- 
surer, by  whom  they  are  again  weighed  and 
then  sent  to  the  Melter  and  Refiner  to  be 
again  cast  into  ingots. 

The  planchets  are  then  carried  from  the  cut- 
ting-press  to  the  Cleaning  Room  where  they 
are  boiled  in  very  strong  soap-suds,  from 
which  they  are  taken  and  dried  in  a pan, 
heater  by  steam,  and  then  conveyed,  to  the 
Coiner's  Office  to  be  weighed.  After  which, 
they  are  sent  to  the  Adjusting  Room  where 
each  piece  is  separately  weighed,  and  those 
found  too  light,  are  condemned  for  re-melt- 
ing; and  those  which  are  too  heavy  are  re- 
duced, by  filing,  to  the  standard  weight.  All 
the  planchets  thus  adjusted,  are  then  re-tak- 
en to  the  Coiners  Office,  and,  with  the  filings 
and  light  planchets,  are  carefully  weighed, 
and  that  weight  must  tally  with  the  gross 
amount  of  the  planchets  delivered  to  the  Ad- 
justors during  the  day. 


The  work  of  "adjusting"  is  performed  by  fe- 
males of  whom  from  ten  to  fifteen  are  em- 
ployed, according  to  the  amount  of  labor  to 
be  accomplished.  From  the  adjusting  room 
the  planchets  are  taken  to  the  Milling  Room, 
where  they  are  dropped  into  a tube,  belong- 
ing to  the  "milling  machine,"  and  by  means  of 
a revolving  circular  steel  plate,  with  a groove 
in  the  edge,  and  a corresponding  groove  in  a 
segment  of  a circle,  the  planchets  are  borne 
rapidly  round,  horizontally,  by  which  process 
the  edges  are  thickened,  and  the  diameter 
of  the  planchet  accurately  adjusted  to  fit  the 
collar  of  the  "coining  press"  After  "milling" 
they  are  returned  to  the  Coiner's  office  and 
again  weighed,  to  ascertain  if  the  weight  is 
correct. 

They  are  then  sent  to  the  Annealing  Room, 
where  they  are  put  into  square  cast-iron 
boxes,  with  double  covers,  carefully  cement- 
ed with  fire-clay,  and  placed  in  the  annealing 
furnace,  where  they  are  subjected  to  a red 
hear  for  about  an  hour,  when  they  are  taken 
out  and  poured  into  a "pickle"  containing  di- 
luted sulfuric  acid.  By  this  process  they  are 
softened  and  cleansed;  and  after  they  are 
rinsed  with  hot  water  they  are  well  dried  in 
saw-dust  heated  by  steam,  taken  out  and 
returned  to  the  Coiner's  office,  where  they 
are  again  weighed,  and  afterwards  carried  to 
the  Coining  Room,  to  be  "stamped ."This  pro- 
cess is  performed  by  dropping  the  planchets 
into  the  tube  in  front  of  the  machine,  from 
whence  they  are  carried  by  "feeders"  to  the 
"collar,"  into  which  they  are  dropper  upon  the 
lower  die:  the  head  die  then  descends,  and 
by  its  immense  power  displaces  every  par- 
ticle of  fold  in  the  planchet,  and  gives  the  im- 
pression upon  both  sides  of  the  coin  and  the 
fluting  on  the  edge,  at  the  same  moment.  At 
every  motion,  the  "feeders"  not  only  take  a 
planchet  to  the  collar,  but  at  the  same  time 
push  the  coin,  previously  struck,  and  now 
perfect,  from  the  lower  die,  which  rises  and 
falls  for  the  purpose  at  each  revolution  of  the 
wheel  from  whence  the  coin  slides  into  a box 
underneath. 
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There  is  one  piece  always  taken  out  of 
about  every  sixty  thousand  dollarsy  coined 
into  double-eagleSy  and  a similar  amount 
from  smaller  coinSy  which  are  sent  to  Phil- 
adelphiay  and  car^lly  preserved  fro  ex- 
amination at  the  “judgment  dayy  ” 


Stamping  Into  Coin 

From  the  Coining  Room  they  are  again  taken 
to  the  Coiner's  office  where  they  are  again 
taken  to  the  Coiner's  office  where  they  are 
weighed,  counted  and  delivered  to  the  Trea- 
surer for  payment  to  depositors. 

There  is  one  piece  always  taken  out  of  about 
every  sixty  thousand  dollars,  coined  into 
double-eagles,  and  a similar  amount  from 
smaller  coins,  which  are  sent  to  Philadelphia, 
and  carefully  preserved  fro  examination  at 
the  "judgment  day,"  as  it  is  curiously  and  ex- 
pressively called,  which  takes  place  annually 
at  Philadelphia,  under  the  superintendence 
of  commissioners  appointed  by  the  U.S.  gov- 
ernment. 

We  are  surprised  at  the  aggregate  amount 
of  coin  produced  in  so  short  a time,  in  such 
a small  and  very  inconvenient  building;  for, 
it  seemed  to  us  that  every  man  was  more 
or  less  in  the  others'  way;  and  wherever  the 
fault  may  lie,  we  think  it  of  very  question- 
able economy,  that  requires  a remedy  with- 
out delay. 


Gold  Coinage  for  1854. 


Double  Eagles 
Eagles 
Half  Eagles 
Quarter  Eagles 
Gold  Dollars 


Bars 

Total 


$2,829,360.00 

$1,238,260.00 

1,340.00 

615.00 

14,632.00 

$4,084,207.00 

$5,631,151.43 

$9,715,358.43 


Silver  Coinage  - None 


1855. 


Double  Eagles 
Eagles 
Half  Eagles 
Three  Dollar  Pieces 


$17,643,358.43 

90,000.00 

305,000.00 

19,800.00 


Bars 


$18,058,300.00 

3,359,377.43 


The  following  statement,  kindly  furnished  us  Total  $21,417,677.43 

by  the  officers,  will  show  the  large  amount 
of  Coinage  At  The  U.S.  Branch  Mint,  from 
its  Commencement  up  to  September  15th, 

1856. 
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Silver  Coinage. 

Half  Dollars  $64,975.00 

Quarter  Dollars  99,100.00 


Crasher  Culletin 

liifciiiiation  Ur  Aclv<^i  tisc^rs 


$164,075.00 


Total  Coinage^  1855 

$21,581,752.00 

1856. 

Double  Eagles 
Eagles 
Half  Eagles 
Quarter  Eagles 
Three  Dollar  Pieces 
Gold  Dollars 

$19,395,000.00 

600,000.00 

455.500.00 

122.800.00 

73.500.00 

24.600.00 

Bars 

$20,671,400.00 

3,047,001.28 

Total 

$23,718,401.28 

Silver  Coinage. 

Half  Dollars 
Quarter  Dollars 

$105,500.00 

71,500.00 

$177,000.00 

Total  Coinage^  1856 

$23,895,401.28 

Recapitulation 

1854 

1855 

1856 

$9,715,358.43 

$21,581,752.43 

$23,895,401.28 

Total 

$55,192,512.14 

Actveili$iii&  l^esti  ic  ticns 

I he  ediU  r is  vested  vitli  llie  ri&dit  U 
reject  any  cffered  adveiUsine  Mtiic  h 
lie  tf^els  is  net  in  keenina  silth  the  hest 
c hlectives  ef  SCCN.  All  advei  tisi^rs 
must  supply  their  esen  cuts  c r art- 
Mi  I k,  unless  ether  arrangements  are 
made.  All  ads  are  piIcchI  en  a 
t ASH  IN  ADVANCE  basis. 
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(Dlease  nete:  the  lates  listed  belcve 
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A Chance  Discovery  Of  A Unique  $50 

Humbert  Slug 


By  Candace  Kagin 

It  was  August  of  2004  and  my  research- 
oriented  husband  was  dragging  me  to  the 
Smithsonian  Institution's  Museum  of  His- 
tory's Numismatic  exhibit.  He  and  about  a 
dozen  other  dealers  and  collectors  were 
about  to  spend  three  days  helping  curators 
Dr.  Richard  Doty  and  Jim  Hughes  dismantle 
the  famed  Josiah  K.  Lilly  collection  which  had 
been  on  display  for  over  four  decades. 

Actually  Don  did  not  have  to  drag  me  since 
after  three  years  of  dating  and  then  marry- 
ing this  numismatic  junkie,  the  collecting  bug 
had  bitten  me  too.  As  a little  girl  I collected 
coins  in  the  old  blue  Whitman  holders  so  I 
enjoyed  the  challenge  of  putting  together  a 
collection;  I now  enjoy  collecting  Hobo  Nick- 
els, Encased  Postage  stamps.  Condor  To- 
kens, and  Santa  Claus  vignettes.  Fun  stuff, 
but  still  a far  cry  from  Don's  Pioneer  Gold 
habit.  Nevertheless,  this  was  the  day  I was 
to  out  sleuth  him. 


the  most  exciting  task  one  would  want  to  do 
but  it  gave  me  an  opportunity  to  handle  the 
specimens  in  addition  to  freeing  the  fellows 
to  take  their  time  to  awe  and  yammer. 


At  one  point  I was  removing  the  wax  from 
a $50  1851  .887  Augustus  Humbert  Letter 
Edge  slug  (K-4)  when  I noticed  that  the  re- 
verse had  an  obvious 
reverse  impression  of 
letters  "C  & D"  on  it. 

Even  with  as  little  as  I 
knew  about  this  series 
I had  taken  a class  on 
errors  and  a grading  Reverse  Details 
class  so  you  know 
what  they  say  - a 
little  knowledge  can 
be  dangerous.  I had 
never  seen  this  but 
didn't  know  for  sure 
if  it  was  unusual  so  I 
called  Don  to  come 
up  from  the  museum 

floor  to  see  it.  In  my  curiosity  while  waiting 
for  Don  to  show  up  I showed  it  to  John  Dan- 
nreuther  , Jeff  Garrett  and  John  Kraljevich. 
They  too  were  puzzled  by  it  but  knew  it  was 
unusual. 


r » t 1 


Obverse  Details 


After  Don  showed  up  much  discussion  took 
place  as  everyone  theorized  about  what  had 
happened  to  this  particular  slug.  It  was  then 
determined  that  it  was  a clashed  die  slug! 
And  no  one  had  ever  seen  a $50  1851  Au- 
gustus Humbert  clashed  slug  before! 


While  the  fellows  were  carefully  taking  down 
the  coins  from  the  display  cases  and  awing 
over  and  yammering  about  their  favorite  se- 
ries as  they  put  them  away,  my  task  was  to 
meticulously  remove  the  museum  wax  from 
the  reverse  of  the  coins.  It  probably  wasn't 


It's  exciting  to  have  been  a part  of  such  a 
discovery  and  to  have  been  at  the  Smithso- 
nian for  the  privilege  of  putting  the  exhibit 
away.  Every  day  discoveries  are  made  in  nu- 
mismatics and  this  was  my  contribution.  A 
memory  that  will  stay  with  me  forever. 
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Mark  A.  King  of  King,  Webb  & Co. 


The  San  Francisco  Mint 


By  Dan  Owens  2005 

Ireland  native  Mark  A.  King  immigrated  to 
the  United  States  and  became  a naturalized 
citizen  in  1857.  King  can  be  found  in  the  San 
Francisco  Directories  from  the  late  1850's  to 
1861  employed  by  the  Branch  Mint.  He  sub- 
sequently re-located  to  Oregon  and  became 
a partner  in  the  assaying  firm  of  Tracy  & King 
located  on  57  Front  Street  in  Portland.  They 
shared  an  office  with  Wells,  Fargo  & Co. 

An  advertisement  for  Tracy  & King  which 
appeared  in  the  Portland  Directory  For  The 
Year  1863,  read  in  part:  "We  Refer  By  Per- 
mission, To  Robt.  J.  Stevens,  Superintendent 
U.S.  Mint, 


San  Francisco;  Conrad  Wiegand,  Assayer 
U.S.  Mint,  San  Francisco;  Walter  S.  Denio, 
Melter  and  Refiner,  U.S.  Mint,  San  Francisco. 
We  would  also  call  attention  to  the  follow- 
ing certificate:  Branch  Mint  Of  The  United 
States,  San  Francisco,  California,  Assayer's 
Office,  Dec.  20,  1861. 

This  is  to  certify  that  Mark  A.  King  has  been 
engaged  as  an  Assistant  Assayer  in  the  U.S. 
Mint  at  San  Francisco  from  October,  1857, 
till  the  present  time.  His  manipulations  as  an 
Assayer  have  been  skillful  and  accurate.  Par- 
ties desirous  of  availing  themselves  of  the 
services  of  a reliable,  practical  Assayer,  may 
feel  confidence  in  engaging  Mr.  King. 
(Signed)  Conrad  Wiegand,  Assayer." 


In  the  Portland  Directory  For  The  Year  Com- 
mencing January  1866,  Tracy  and  King  were 
no  longer  listed  as  being  in  business  to- 
gether. King  was  now  an  assayer  residing  on 
Fourth  Street  while  Tracy  was  in  charge  of 
E.W.  Tracy  & Co.  successors  to  Tracy  & King. 
By  the  time  the  Portland  Directory  For  The 
Year  Commencing  January  1867  was  com- 
piled, Mark  A.  King  was  involved  with  two 
assaying  firms.  King,  Myrick  & Co.  of  Port- 
land Oregon  and  King,  Webb,  &.  Co.  of  Silver 
City  Idaho  Territory. 

Silver  and  gold  deposits  had  been  discovered 
in  Idaho  in  1860.  The  year  1866  brought  an 
urgent  need  for  a local  bank  and  assay  office 
in  Owyhee,  Idaho  Territory.  On  January  20, 
1866,  the  (Weekly)  Owyhee  Avalanche  put 
out  the  call  for  assistance: 

WANTED-A  Bank  in  Owyhee.  Any  one  of  the 
well  known  and  responsible  banking  houses 
of  California  could  open  a branch  bank  in 
Owyhee  to  their  profit  and  the  great  benefit 
of  our  community.  There  is  now  an  immense 
business  done  by  mining  and  milling  compa- 
nies depositing  their  funds  in  the  coast  cit- 
ies and  New  York,  and  selling  drafts  at  from 
1.5  to  8 per  cent,  premium.  Even  this  ac- 
commodates the  public  more  than  it  benefits 
the  companies.  Coin  is  sold  at  10  per  cent, 
premium  for  clean  Bannock  dust-  and  hardly 
obtainable  at  any  price.  While  this  species  of 
buying,  selling  and  exchanging  dust,  bars, 
coin,  currency,  & c,  goes  on,  we  may  expect 
high  rates  of  exchange,  a miserable  circulat- 
ing medium  of  unknown  value  to  most  peo- 
ple, and  a general  demoralization  in  financial 
affairs.  A well  conducted,  sound  bank  is  the 
only  thing  that  will  suppress  the  circulation 
of  gold  dust  at  rates  far  above  its  real  value. 
By  this  means  alone  can  we  expect  the  much 
needed  monetary  reform?  A bank  would  es- 
tablish the  buying  rates  upon  dust,  bars  and 
legal  tender  notes,  and  business  transac- 
tions would  be  adapted  to  them.  The  estab- 
lishment of  a bank  would  be  the  precursor 
of  an  early  and  general  use  of  coin.  Dust 
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Silver  and  gold  deposits  had  been  discovered 
in  Idaho  in  1860.  The  year  1866  brought 
an  urgent  need  for  a local  bank  and  assay 
office  in  OtvyheCy  Idaho  Territory. 

would  become  an  article  of  merchandise  as 
it  should;  it  would  be  bought  at  its  full  value, 
less  the  cost  of  transportation.  The  laborer 
would  receive  his  pay  in  coin  as  he  deserves, 
and  goods  be  sold  20  per  cent,  cheaper  than 
at  present.  To  attempt  to  change  or  regu- 
late the  current  rates  of  receiving  and  paying 
out  dust  by  public  meeting,  would  scarcely 
be  as  successful  as  an  attempt  to  find  virtue 
and  honesty  in  politicians.  Evils  that  can't  be 
cured  must  be  endured;  and  until  a sound, 
well  managed  bank  is  established,  the  pres- 
ent currency  evil  must  be  endured  willingly 
or  unwillingly. 

A few  months  later,  Mark  A.  King,  Edward 
Webb  and  Josiah  Myrick  answered  the  call. 
King  arrived  in  Silver  City  on  April  20,  1866 
by  stagecoach.  Edward  Webb  followed  short- 
ly thereafter.  It  took  them  several  weeks  to 
set  up  an  assay  office  and  begin  advertising 
in  the  local  newspaper.  The  following  notice 
appeared  in  the  Weekly  Owyhee  Avalanche 
on  June  9,  1866: 

Assaying  And  Banking  House.-King,  Webb  & 
Co.  have  got  their  building  completed  and 
opened  the  above  business  in  Silver.  They 
have  a splendid  office  and  assay  room-larg- 
est  in  the  Territory.  Flave  a large  and  per- 
fectly fire-proof  vault-walls  three  feet  of  sold 
masonry  and  double  iron  doors,  thus  afford- 
ing a reliable  place  of  deposit  for  funds  and 
valuable  articles.  Mr.  King  has  had  an  exten- 
sive experience  in  the  assaying  business  in 
the  U.S.  Mint,  San  Francisco,  and  with  noted 
firms  in  the  Bay  City  and  Portland,  Oregon. 
The  Banking  association  of  the  firm  are  equal 
to  any  in  public  confidence  and  stability.  See 
advertisement. 


KING,  WEBB  & CO., 

Assayers  & Bankers. 

We  Are  Now  Prepared  To  Receive 
Gold  and  Silver  Bullion  for  Melting  and  As- 
saying. 

-Particular  Attention - 
Paid  to  Ore  Assays  of  Every  Description. 

— We  Are  Also- 

Prepared  to  Sell  Sight  Drafts  on 
-The- 

Bank  of  California San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Ladd  & Tilton Portland,  Oregon. 

B.M.  DuRell  & Co Boise  and  Idaho  Cities. 

-Exchange  On- 

The  Principle  European  Cities  and  Canada. 

Having  A Magnificent 
FIRE  and  BURGLAR-PROOF  VAULT! 

In  our  building,  we  offer  parties  Superior 
Facilities  for  the  Safe-keeping  of  Treasure, 
Papers,  & c. 

General  and  Special  Deposits  Received. 
Silver  City,  June  9th,  1866. 

Their  main  competitor  in  Silver  City  was  as- 
sayer  F.W.  Blake.  Blake  was  the  cousin  of 
former  Sacramento  assayer  Gorham  Blake. 
On  Sept.  22,  1866,  the  (Weekly)  Owyhee 
Avalanche  recorded  that  King,  Webb  & Co. 
had  received  19,210  ounces  of  crude  bul- 
lion for  assaying  during  the  present  week 
and  Blake  & Co.  had  received  22,253.  While 
Blake's  business  continued  on  in  Silver  City, 
Mark  A.  King  ended  his  assaying  partner- 
ship with  Edward  Webb  and  Josiah  Myrick  on 
September  16,  1867.  The  successor  firm  to 
King,  Webb,  & Co.  was  Webb  & Myrick. 

(Weekly)  Owyhee  Avalanche  September 
21,  1867: 

(In  Part) 

WEBB  & MYRICK. 

(Formerly  King,  Webb  & Co.) 

Bankers  and  Assayers. 

Silver  City, Idaho  Territory. 


Dissolution  of  Copartnership. 

The  Copartnership  heretofore  existing  be- 
tween M.A.  King,  Edward  Webb  and  Josiah 
Myrick,  doing  business  as  Bankers  and  As- 
sayers, under  the  firm  name  of  King,  Webb 
& Co.,  is  this  day  dissolved  by  mutual  con- 
sent. 

Edward  Webb  and  Josiah  Myrick  will  continue 
the  business  heretofore,  under  the  name  of 
Webb  & Myrick.  All  accounts  of  the  late  firm 
of  King,  Webb  & Co.,  will  be  settled  by  Webb 
& Myrick. 

M.  A.  King 
Edward  Webb 
Josiah  Myrick 

Silver  City,  I.T.  September  16,  1867. 

On  September  16,  1867,  Mark  A.  King  and 
Captain  Josiah  Myrick  left  town  together  on 
the  stagecoach.  Bank  in  Portland,  King  con- 
tinued his  assaying  work  at  10  Stark  Street. 
He  advertised  that  he  paid  the  highest  price 
for  gold  dust,  gold  bars,  and  legal  tenders.  In 
the  Portland  City  Directory  For  1870,  he  was 
listed  as  an  assayer  and  an  insurance  agent 
at  the  Stark  Street  address.  King  can  also 
be  found  listed  in  the  Pacific  Coast  Business 
Directory  For  1871-1873.  There  is  only  one 
known  small  bar  believed  to  have  come  from 
the  assaying  firm  of  King,  Webb  & Co.  It  ap- 
peared in  Bowers  & Ruddy's  1982  sale  of  the 
Henry  H.  Clifford  Collection,  lot  number  223. 
The  silver  and  gold  bar,  serial  number  14, 
weighed  just  2.29  ounces  with  a punched 
value  in  silver  of  $2.73  and  gold  $2.60. 


Hail  Norton! 


Norton 

Dr.  Robert  J.  Chandler 

Serendipity  brightens  life!  Mark  Baker,  a paper 
dealer  in  Pollock  Pines,  El  Dorado  County,  re- 
cently purchased  a huge  archive  containing  the 
papers  of  Carrie  Filkins  Bush  Young  (1828-c. 
1910)  and  her  son  Robert  Edwin  Bush,  active 
from  1855  to  1935. 

Beginning  in  1855,  Carrie  Filkins  became  a tem- 
perance speaker,  and  from  1857  to  1863  edited 
a temperance  newspaper  in  Bloomington,  Indi- 
ana. A short  marriage  from  1858  to  1861  added 
the  surname  "Bush"  and  gave  her  a son,  Ed- 
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die.  After  her  divorce,  an  old  boyfriend,  William 
J.  Young,  a pioneer  photographer  in  Susanville, 
California,  tracker  her  down  and  she  came  West 
in  1866  to  meet  him  in  Boise,  Idaho. 

The  newly-weds  settled  in  San  Francisco,  where 
in  May  1870,  Carrie  F.  Young  ran  the  short-lived 
Women's  Pacific  Coast  Journal,  which  in  Janu- 
ary 1872,  transformed  in  the  Pacific  Journal  of 
Flealth.  The  title,  not  her  interests  changed,  and 
Young  published  her  monthly  in  the  interests  of 
temperance  and  the  water-cure.  The  same  year, 
she  left  for  an  extensive  tour,  lecturing  through- 
out Oregon,  Washington,  Idaho,  and  Utah.  Many 
of  her  letters  appeared  in  her  monthly. 


An  Edict. 

His  Imperial  Majesty,  Norton  I.,  has  issued 
tho  (ollowing  edict  to  H.all  Mc.Mlister,  Esn. : 


II.  McAi.iasTEn,  £su.— You  nro  liercliy  coronitiulfd 
t ) .-ipiily  to  tho  Cnltccl  SUtes  Sujiromo  Court  lor  ^ 
.'‘■'lit  of  Krr»r,  so  th»t  wo  citn  legally  proceeil  to  tho 
K:  r.t  Sacraiuer.to,  and  burn  «;>  llio  u«^7  C-iuhU- 

n.lu.ii.  , 

. \ u under  our  hsnd  aud  seal.  Uii»  iwsuty.aecoud 
May.  A.n.,  l;i:5.  Ni>i:  l '>.N  I. 

:,<IH  '’m;  .-.-or  f iho  roll'.!  Mmo.,  hivI  I’ro- 


Norton  and  McAllister 


iaTict-dcv 


I 

■f yi4e\ai )^i<i.  Jyp\  conmUi^'le  ,mto  ^ 
if/f  ^>^lna'/c  $iiate  vn  mie,  ike 


■?Jmoun 


■nment  oj  ^ouion 


trdimon 
k HQuaime, 


H‘heif'(i 


Jfpy^i  Priwtr^  to  I.  SH  S»n*we  ^ 


■XX-aOg: 


Norton  Note 


I wrote  Mark  Baker  on  January  8,  2007,  say- 
ing, "Good  catch!  Where  did  you  find  this?" 
He  replied  that  same  day.  Well,  Bob,  in  the 
process  of  reading  my  dearest  lady's  let- 
ters—C.F.  Young,  last  night,  it  was  stuffed 
in  an  envelope  with  10  letters  from  a Ne- 
vada lecturing  trip,  dating  1873  era,  but  did 
not  pertain  to  anything  in  the  envelope."  It 
is  here  with  entered  on  Don  Kagin's  census 
detailing  some  three  dozens  notes  that  ap- 
peared in  the  Brasher  Bulletin  Spring  2002. 


It  fits  readily  between  the  first  known  design 
dated  November  11,  1870,  and  the  previ- 
ous earliest  known  for  this  version  of  June 
5,  1872. 

This  red  printed  note  dated  September  17, 
1871,  is  the  earliest  note  of  this  second  de- 
sign printed  by  John  Cuddy  and  Edward  C. 
Hughes,  "Printers  to  His  Majesty,  Norton  I."  It 
retains  the  form  of  a receipt,  acknowledging 
money  from  a particular  individual,  and  has 
not  evolved  into  an  actual  bond  as  Cuddy  & 
Hughes  did  with  the  third  design  in  1873. 

His  Majesty  acknowledge  receiving  needed 
funds  from  "Mr.  Trustworthy"  which  is  tru- 
ly worthy  of  notice.  The  receiver  was  one 
two  Truworthys  that  appeared  regularly  in 
the  San  Francisco  directories  around  1871: 
Alonzo  Truworthy,  who  had  charge  of  the 
calcium  lights  at  William  C.  Ralston's  famed 
California  Theatre  and  Francis  M.  Truworthy, 
an  engraver.  His  majesty  used  purple  ink  for 
his  signature  and  smeared  some  on  the  Im- 


This  red printed  note  dated  September  17, 
1871,  is  the  earliest  note  of  this  second  de- 
sign printed  by  John  Cuddy  and  Edward 
C.  Hughes,  “Printers  to  His  Majesty,  Nor- 
ton I.  ” 
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perial  seal  that  produced  a blurred  impres- 
sion. It  is  the  clearest  inked  impression.  It 
is  the  clearest  inked  impression;  for  his  first 
known  bond.  His  Majesty  used  sealing  wax. 
Norton  I,  Emperor  of  the  United  States  and 
protector  of  Mexico,  obviously  knew  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  date  he  penned  on  this  7 
percent  promissory  bond,  pledging  even  the 
assets  of  "our  Private  Estate  in  case  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Norton  the  First  does  not  hold 
firm."  On  September  17,  1859,  following  by 
a day  the  death  of  United  States  Senator 
David  Broderick  in  a duel,  Joshua  Abraham 
Norton,  a failed  merchant,  climbed  the  stairs 
to  the  San  Francisco  Evening  Bulletin  office. 
The  next  day,  the  paper  carried  the  first  im- 
perial proclamation:  "At  the  peremptory  re- 
quest of  a large  majority  of  the  citizens  of 
these  United  States,  I,  Joshua  Norton. ..de- 
clare and  proclaim  myself  the  Emperor  of 
the  United  States." 


Baker  posted  his  bond  on  eBay,  and  on  Jan- 
uary 15,  2007,  "Rebel"  became  the  proud 
owner  of  this  rare  example  of  Cuddy  & 
Hughes  job  printing,  approved  by  His  Maj- 
esty Himself.  For  a mere  $11,985,  Gene  F. 
Mack,  a Lake  Marion,  South  Carolina,  numis- 
matist of  27  years,  obtained  this  example  of 
His  Majesty's  average  daily  income  for  an  ex- 
cited customer.  Appreciation  of  about  25,000 
times  face  value  is  not  too  shabby. 
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MARIPOSA 


The  Gold  Rush  lives  on  in  a Sierra  foothill 

town  outside  Yosemite 


By  Peter  Faret 

First  thing  Monday  mornings,  Gary  Mey- 
er climbs  the  clock  tower  of  the  Mariposa 
county  courthouse  and  gives  the  clock  crank 
exactly  52  turns.  "Fifty-two  on  Monday,  45 
on  Wednesday,  40  on  Friday,"  say  Meyer,  an 
employee  in  the  department  of  public  works. 


"Its  not  the  most  glamorous  job  in  the  world." 
Still,  he's  doing  more  than  keeping  a clock 
running.  He's  also  keeping  history  alive. 

The  courthouse  has  stood  on  this  grassy 
rise  above  the  town  of  Mariposa,  Calif.,  since 
1854,  when  the  glitter  of  gold  lured  tens  of 
thousands  of  prospectors  to  the  sierra.  At 
that  time,  the  young  state  urgently  needed 


The  young  state  urgently  needed  courts  to 
settle  sometimes  violent  disputes  over  min- 
ing claims.  Much  of  the  nations  Mining 
Law  of 1872  was  written  here,  in  the  sug- 
aredpine-paneled  chambers  where  lawyers 
argue  cases  today;  this  is  the  oldest  county 
courthouse  in  continue  use  in  California. 

courts  to  settle  sometimes  violent  disputes 
over  mining  claims.  Much  of  the  nations  Min- 
ing Law  of  1872  was  written  here,  in  the  sug- 
ared pine-paneled  chambers  where  lawyers 
argue  cases  today;  this  is  the  oldest  county 
courthouse  in  continue  use  in  California. 

Like  its  courthouse,  Mariposa,  located  about 
40  miles  northeast  of  Merced  on  Highway  140, 


The  graveyard  behind,  dotted  with  head- 
stones that  often  mark  tragically  short  lives, 
attests  to  the  hardships  faced  by  early  pio- 
neers, many  of  them  immigrants. 

Mariposa  is  far  more  than  a museum, 
though.  Its  handsomely  restored  Gold  Rush 
era  buildings  house  a lively  collection  of  gal- 
leries for  local  painters  and  photographers, 
several  fine  restaurants,  an  artisan  doll  mak- 
er, a shop  that  sells  locally  handmade  shoes, 
and  a whatever-you-need-we-got-it  hard- 
ware store.  You'll  also  see  the  offices  of  the 
Mariposa  Gazette,  the  states  oldest  weekly 
newspaper  that  hasn't  missed  an  edition 
since  it  began  printing,  the  same  year  the 
courthouse  was  built. 

A few  blocks  north  of  the  old  downtown,  the 
mariposa  museum  and  history  center  pro- 
vides glimpses  of  what  the  place  must  have 
looked  and  felt  like  during  the  time  of  the  for- 
ty-niners. Items  donated  by  pioneer  families 


CjystaHiwj  fflas*  - 201.40  Bay  ot  (approx.  13  fcs.) 
OiKxwerad  August,  1865.  by  VtWan  Russell  Oavis 
G»«  Ctaiin.  ^isnisb  Dry  Dlg^,  MkMIa  Fork 
Anailean  tOvar.  a Dorado  County.  Califamia 

TWa  spadmen  is  named  lor  doles  Frieol  (fte'kd).  »4»  purchased 
it  lor  63.SOO.  Ha  exhiblled  It  at  the  Parts  BrposHton  of  1378. 
n>eo  it  d«app«sred  until  1943.  wtien  H was  rorSscoveted  in  a 
safe  depcsK  box  at  a bank  In  Angds  Camp.  CaWomia  Although 
the  bank  manager  had  one  of  the  most  extensive  goW 
coUecbons  in  Catilomia  and  knew  the  Fnoot  family  ««ef).  he  did 
not  know  that  this  fabulous  specimen  was  in  his  wvn  bank! 

Settmn  i843 


CaMortNl 


Fricot  Exhibit 

balances  the  past  and  present  with  grace. 
The  downtown  preserves  more  than  a dozen 
buildings  that  early  prospectors  would  have 
known  well.  Stroll  by  the  Schlageter  Hotel 
and  the  Independent  Order  or  Odd  Fellows 
Hall,  both  rebuilt  in  1867  after  a fire  swept 
through  the  frontier  town.  Small  wonder  that 
the  1858  jail  remains  standing:  its  granite 
walls  are  two  feet  thick.  From  a wooded  hill 
nearby,  St.  Joseph's  Catholic  Church,  dedi- 
cated in  1863,  presides  with  austere  beauty. 
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Fricot  Gold  Mass 


fill  the  exhibits,  which  include  re-creations  of 
the  two  early  saloons  plus  a drugstore,  one- 
room  schoolhouse,  and  prospector's  cabin. 
Scattered  throughout  are  excerpts  from  let- 
ters written  by  Horace  Snow,  a miner  who 
came  to  Mariposa  from  Massachusetts  in 
1854.  one  of  them  describes  another  kind 
of  rush,  when  mail  for  the  homesick  min- 
ers arrived  at  the  post  office:  "We  were  all 
crowded  up  around  the  counter  six  or  eight 
deep  and  the  persona  that  stood  next  to  me 


was  so  excited  that  I could  feel  his  hear  beat 
against  my  side." 

A carefully  preserved  stamp  mill  on  the  mu- 
seum's grounds,  once  used  to  crush  quartz 
for  gold,  still  operates  on  occasion;  its  five 
half-ton  weights  drop  through  scaffolding 
with  a chest-thumping  boom.  "Back  in  the 
1850s,  when  dozens  of  stamp  mills  were  op- 
erating, people  could  find  their  way  to  mari- 
posa  just  by  the  noise  they  made,"  explains 
Ron  Loya,  a mining  expert. 

At  the  fairgrounds,  1.8  miles  south  of  town, 
the  California  state  mining  and  mineral  mu- 
seum display  a dazzling  collection  of  items 
from  around  the  world,  including  California 
state  gemstone.  Any  guesses?  Its  benitoite, 
named  after  San  Benito  County,  the  only 
place  in  the  world  where  large  deposits  of 


this  blue  stone  can  be  found.  The  museum 
also  boasts  a 175-foot  replica  of  a mine  tun- 
nel and  a working  miniature  stamp  mill. 

Take  a break  from  local  history  and  check 
out  the  new  nature  walk  on  the  banks  of 
mariposa  creek  a block  west  of  downtown. 
For  longer  hikes,  the  county  has  trails  aplen- 
ty. In  spring,  brilliant  displays  of  wildflowers 
dot  the  landscape.  You're  likely  to  find  hum- 
mingbirds, since  the  area  is  a popular  fly- 
way. The  name  mariposa  means  "butterfly" 
in  Spanish,  which  is  fitting;  warm  weather 
also  brings  the  colorful  flutter  of  thousands  of 
butterflies.  For  today's  visitors,  as  for  those 
of  yesteryear,  the  region's  natural  beauty  is 
as  good  as  gold. 

Peter  Jaret  also  writes  for  The  New  York 
Times,  Men's  Journal,  Eating  Well,  Real  Sim- 
ple and  other  publications. 


Mariposa,  California 


Riehn,  Hemme  & Co. 


By  Dan  Owens  2005 

There  is  only  one  known  ingot  bearing  the 
name  of  the  assaying  firm  of  Riehn,  Hemme 
& Co.  It  is  an  803  fine  silver  bar,  serial  num- 
ber 1548,  with  a stated  value  of  $9.75  and 
stated  weight  of  9.22  ounces.  It  was  newly 
discovered  piece,  which  sold  in  Stack's  Amer- 
icana Sales  in  January  2002  as  lot  number 
452  and  January  2003  as  lot  number  1662. 
The  assaying  firm  of  Riehn,  Hemme  & Co. 
had  a rich  history. 

Charles  F.  Riehn  and  August  Hemme  were 
first  listed  together  in  the  1863  San  Francis- 
co Directory  under  the  firm  name  of  Riehn, 
Hemme  & Co.  assayers.  They  were  located  at 
the  NE  corner  of  Montgomery  and  California 
streets  and  a laboratory  at  1 Sumner.  Riehn 
who  was  born  in  Andreasberg  Germany,  was 
a proud  member  of  the  German  Society  of 
Natural  Sciences  in  San  Francisco.  His  are  of 
expertise  was  Mineralogy.  He  brought  a sig- 
nificant body  of  practical  experience  to  the 
assaying  establishment  of  Riehn,  Hemme  & 
Co. 

According  to  LeCount  and  Strong's  San  Fran- 
cisco City  Directory  for  1854,  Charles  Riehn 
was  an  assayer  for  the  famous  assaying  and 
coining  firm  of  Wass,  Molitor  & Co.  In  Lang- 
ley's San  Francisco  Directory  for  the  Year 
Commencing  January  1858,  he  was  listed  as 
an  assayer  for  Justh  & Hunter,  a major  San 
Francisco  firm  whose  ingots  were  recovered 
from  the  wreck  of  the  S.S.  Central  America 
in  the  1990's.  When  Justh  & Hunter's  part- 
nership ended  in  1858,  Charles  Riehn  chose 
to  remain  with  Emanuel  Justh  in  the  succes- 
sor form  of  E.  Justh  & Co.  Succeeding  his 
employment  with  Justh,  Reihn  worked  as  a 
foreman  in  the  assaying  department  of  the 
San  Francisco  Branch  Mint  before  he  found 
his  last  position  with  August  Hemme. 
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August  Hemme  was  born  in  Hanover  Ger- 
many in  1833.  He  come  to  the  United  States 
and  labored  in  his  older  brother's  store  on 
the  East  Coast  before  he  was  swept  away 
by  the  great  California  Gold  Rush  in  1849. 
Shortly  after  arriving  in  California  he  set  up 
camp  on  the  banks  of  the  Feather  River  and 
mined  for  placer  gold  with  a sluice  box  and 
rocker.  Longing  to  live  the  life  of  a country 
farmer  he  moved  to  Contra  Costa  County, 
California. 

According  to  a facsimile  entitled  Illustrations 
of  Contra  Costa  County,  California  With  His- 
torical Sketch,  believed  to  be  first  published 
in  1878  or  1879,  Hemme  "pre-empted  a por- 
tion of  his  present  farm  in  1852,  and  resided 
there  until  1863,  when  he  sold,"  and  moved 
to  the  Bay  area.  He  then  joined  forces  with 
fellow  German  Charles  F.  Riehn  in  the  assay- 
ing firm  of  Riehn,  Hemme  & Co. 

In  Langley's  San  Francisco  Directory  for  the 
Year  Commencing  October  1864,  Riehn, 
Hemme  & Co.  were  listed  as  doing  business 
at  408  Montgomery  Street.  Subsequently 
they  relocated  their  office  to  432  Montgom- 
ery Street.  On  April  11,  1866,  Charles  F. 
Riehn  died  suddenly  at  the  age  of  43.  De- 
spite this  loss,  the  firm  name  remained  the 
same. 

Money  and  stock  broker  Mark  L.  McDon- 
ald provided  needed  assistance  to  August 
Hemme  after  the  Charles  Riehn's  passing. 
He  was  recorded  as  being  a key  member  of 
Riehn,  Hemme  & Co.  in  the  1867  San  Fran- 
cisco Directory.  According  to  Langley's  San 
Francisco  Directory  for  the  Year  Commencing 
October  1868,  the  business  was  now  located 
at  404  Montgomery  Street.  Riehn,  Hemme  & 
Co.  assayers  and  bullion  dealers  can  still  be 
found  at  404  Montgomery  Street  in  McKen- 


ney's  Pacific  Coast  Directory  for  1880-1881. 
By  the  time  the  San  Francisco  Directory  for 
the  Year  Commencing  April  1882  was  com- 
piled, Augst  Hemme  just  listed  an  office  at 
404  Montgomery  Street  and  his  residence  in 
San  Francisco. 

In  San  Francisco  Directories  from  the  late 
1880's  Hemme  still  listed  an  office  at  404 
Montgomery  Street  but  his  principal  occupa- 
tion was  that  of  a farmer  and  his  listed  resi- 
dence was  in  Alamo,  Contra  Costa  County. 
Years  earlier,  having  made  a sizable  fortune 
in  the  stock  market,  Hemme  had  repur- 
chased his  old  farm  and  added  several  hun- 
dred thousand  acres  of  land  to  it.  A detailed 
description  of  his  farm  can  be  found  on  page 
25  of  Illustrations  of  Contra  Costa  County, 
California,  With  Historical  Sketch. 

"August  Hemme  has  by  far  the  finest  farm  in 
Contra  Costa  County,  situated  in  the  heart  of 
the  San  Ramon  Valley,  extending  from  hill  to 
hill,  and  comprising  2,000  acres.  The  neat- 
est and  most  substantial  board  fences  line 
the  highway,  which  passes  through  the  cen- 
ter of  the  valley  and  farm.  Shade  trees  have 
been  planted  along  the  road,  and  are  grow- 
ing with  the  rapidity  peculiar  to  our  soil  and 
climate,  and  stand  in  marked  contrast  to  the 
sturdy  oaks  which  here  and  there  occupy  the 
interior  of  the  fields. 

Standing  out  in  bold  relief  is  the  'mansion,' 
the  architectural  proportions  and  symme- 
try of  which  are  the  pride  of  the  citizens  of 
Contra  Costa.  This  residence  is  indeed  hand- 
some, and  convenient  in  all  its  proportions; 
is  size  90x35,  and  of  correct  architectural 
designs.  It  is  supplied  with  all  modern  con- 
veniences, and  an  abundance  of  fine  spring 
water.  Gas  is  manufactured  on  the  premises. 
The  yard  is  filled  with  fruit  and  ornamental 
trees,  yielding  to  their  owner,  who  planted 
them,  a generous  return  of  fruit  and  shade." 

August  Hemme  passed  away  in  1904.  His 
obituary  appeared  in  the  San  Francisco 


Chronicle  on  November  2,  1904.  It  read  in 
part  as  follows:  "August  Hemme  Dies  Sud- 
denly At  Home.  Berkeley,  November  1-  Au- 
gust Hemme,  a well-know  California  pioneer, 
died  suddenly  last  night  at  his  home,  2216 
College  Avenue.. .The  deceased  was  71  years 
of  age,  and  as  he  had  met  with  recent  re- 
verses some  doubt  was  had  as  to  the  cause 
of  his  death,  though  his  relatives  refuse  to 
entertain  the  idea  that  he  committed  sui- 
cide 

Hemme  was  one  of  the  early  settlers  of  Dan- 
ville, Contra  Costa  County.  He  made  a large 
fortune  in  stocks,  which  he  afterwards  lost. 
In  his  affluent  days  he  gave  liberally  to  char- 
ity, the  old  Calvary  Tabernacle  is  San  Fran- 
cisco alone  receiving  $150,000.  He  leaves 
a widow  and  eight  children..."  Thus  another 
chapter  in  California's  rich  assaying  history 
came  to  an  end. 
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Continued  from  the  Spring  2007  edition  of  the  Brasher  Bulletin: 

Part  IV:  Gold  as  a Cumbersome  Curmudgeonly 

Commodity  1849-1870 


FOUNDRY  S MACHINE  SHOP  of 
- KNIGHT  SCO.  SUTTERCREEK 


Bars  and  Pars 


As  buyers  and  sellers  had  haggled  over  the 
price  of  gold  dust,  going  above  or  below  the 
set  price  of  $16  and  $17  an  ounce  depend- 
ing on  purity  and  market  conditions,  a simi- 
lar system  came  into  existence  in  June  1857 
to  handle  bars.  The  natural  silver  alloy  com- 
bined with  the  gold  became  the  determinate, 
as  it  furnished  the  buyer's  profit,  generally 
covering  the  coining  costs.  The  market  de- 
termined what  fineness  of  gold  was  "par"  for 
that  day,  and  adjusted  all  bars  up  or  down  to 
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adjust  their  silver  content  to  that  of  the  par 
price.  Of  course,  the  higher  the  fineness  or 
par,  the  less  silver  a bar  contained.  Par  varied 
according  to  business  conditions  and  corre- 
sponds to  interest  rates  today.  Normally  bars 
fluctuated  between  810  and  910  par. 

It  dropped  during  January,  February  and 
March,  months  with  little  European  demand, 
and  April,  May,  and  June,  times  of  high  pro- 
duction, and  at  other  times  when  business 


Assayers  and  refiners  constantly  cut  costs 
and  fees,  through  greater  efficiency,  in- 
troducing set  rates  for  a range  of ounces, 
and  passing  on  savings  from  cheaper 
supplies. 


was  dull  and  coin  scarce.  Periods  of  low  gold 
production  from  June  to  December,  booming 
commerce,  strong  European  demand,  and, 
of  course,  semi-monthly  Steamer  Days,  sent 
par  soaring.  Of  course.  Eastern  and  world 
market  forces  often  unexpectedly  jumbled 
all  calculations.  In  June  1857,  brokers  intro- 
duced a floating  par  value  of  gold  of  1/8  per- 
cent of  value  for  every  10  points  change  in 
fineness  to  correct  for  silver  content.  Short- 
ly, the  market  dropped.  With  the  Panic  of 
1857  striking  hard  in  the  East,  Wells  Fargo 
Banker  Gerrit  W.  Bell  advised  Agent  William 
Daegener  in  Columbia  on  November  6,  "The 
discount  on  Bars  is  dreadful."  He  explained. 
Bars  at  880  fine,  which  sold  usually  at  % 
percent  discount,  were  now  at  I to  1.5  per- 
cent; those  900  and  over,  usually  discount- 
ed at  % to  3/4  percent,  now  sold  at  2 to  3 
percent.  In  terms  of  returns  on  one  ounce 
of  gold:  80  fine:  $18.19  V4  % Discount: 
$18.14  1 to  1 1/2:  $18.01-$17.92  900  fine: 
$18.60  1/2  to  3/4  $18.51-518.46  2 

to  3%  : $I8.23-$$18.05  With  par  below  800, 
Bell  then  advised,  "You  will  therefore  govern 
your  purchases  of  dust  to  bear  these  rates, 
or  hold  off  purchasing  until  the  mint  is  again 
in  operation."  A frustrated  Bell  closed  1857 
fulminating  against  the  Mint:  "It  is  impos- 
sible to  fix  any  permanent  rate  for  Bars,"  he 
said  on  December  31.  "The  market  is  subject 
to  daily  change  and  we  have  to  sell  at  the 
ruling  rate  of  the  day."  Bell  placed  the  blame 
for  this  fluctuation  squarely  on  the  Federal 
Government:  "If  the  mint  would  give  us  Coin 
in  any  reasonable  season,"  he  opined,"  or  if 
we  could  calculate  at  all  upon  returns,  the 
discount  would  be  less."  Unfortunately,  "for 
the  present,  and  for  some  time  to  come,  the 
discount  will  be  heavy  on  Bars." 

On  November  8,  1858,  eleven  bankers  and 
assayers  from  San  Francisco  and  Marysville, 
including  Fretz  & Ralston,  Kellogg  & Hum- 
bert, Low  Bros.  & Co.  (Marysville),  Parrott  & 
Co.,  and  Wells,  Fargo  & Co.  declared:  "The 
undersigned  dealers  in  Gold  Bars,  will  here- 
after make  a difference  of  one-tenth  of  one 


percent  for  each  ten  thousandths  in  the  fine- 
ness of  the  same,  being  the  actual  difference 
in  their  value  as  per  Mint  returns,  instead  of 
one-eighth  of  one  per  cent,  as  formerly  al- 
lowed." This  silver  adjustment  procedure- 
calculating  0.1  percent  of  value  for  every  10 
points  fineness,  remained  in  place  for  more 
than  seven  years.  (S3)  Disruptive  of  normal 
patterns.  May  and  June  1861  saw  a glut  of 
gold.  On  April  29,1861,  Banking  superinten- 
dent Samuel  Knight  reported  that  the  im- 
pending Civil  War  had  raised  insurance  rates 
on  gold  bars  from  3 to  5 percent-the  rate 
they  were  in  1849!  "As  there  is  no  market  for 
Bars,"  he  said,  "Dust  will  have  to  go  to  Mint." 
With  par  down  to  800,  Daegener  remarked 
on  May  I,  "Dust  has  come  down,"  and  Knight 
reaffirmed  the  depression  on  May  3,  telling 
Daegener,  'You  had  better  curtail  your  dust 
business  for  a few  days."  For  the  week  end- 
ing Saturday,  May  4,  $900,000  in  gold  flowed 
into  the  Branch  Mint  for  coinage.  On  May 

7.1861,  with  par  at  780,  a Wells  Fargo  bank 
clerk  wrote  on  an  assay  receipt,  "Bars  cannot 
be  sold  at  any  price."  The  next  day,  his  note 
read,  "We  are  offered  Bars  over  the  Counter 
at  750  par."  The  worst  came  on  June  12  and 
13,  1861,  when  par  dropped  to  700.  On  June 

12.1861,  Palmer  sent  down  a 173  ounce  bar 
assaying  at  g 04  fine  or  53,232.62;  at  2 Yo 
discount,  he  lost  964.64. 

Here  is  how  the  system  worked,  calculat- 
ing O.loh  change  in  value  for  every  10  points 
change  in  fineness: 


Sale  of  Gold  Bar.  880  Fine  at  $18.19 
per  troy  ounce  Gold  Value  Received 
Discount/ Premium  Par 


If  Par  at  940 

$18.30 

Premium  0.6% 

I I 

cents 

If  Par  at  920 

$18.26 

Premium  0.4% 

7 

cents 

If  Par  at  900 

$18.23 

Premium  0.2% 

4 

cents 

If  Par  at  880 

$18.19 

At  Par  0 

If  Par  at  860 

$18.15 

Discount  0.2% 

- 4 

cents 

If  Par  at  800 

$18.04 

Discount  0.8% 

-15 

cents 

If  Par  at  700 

$17.86 

Discount  1.8% 

-33 

cents 

Competent  assayers,  such  as  Palmer,  got  the 
most  value  from  their  dust  from  rounding  and 
mixing.  For  example,  gold  between  896  and 
904  rounded  to  900  fine.  Palmer  would  mix 
the  fineness  either  up  or  down  depending  on 
which  would  give  him  the  most  value.  Blake 
concluded,  "By  combining  bars  judiciously  a 
man  may  make  a 1/10  of  I percent  profit  on 
full  one-half  his  shipment."  At  Folsom,  Blake 
concluded  in  1861,  about  half  their  gold  went 
over  950  fine,  and  hence  was  not  subject  to  a 
14-cents  per  ounce  parting  charge.  Therefore, 
Blake  would  mix  980  with  920  gold,  keeping 
the  result  just  over  950-and  would  make  an 
extra  1/3  of  a percent.  [980  fine:$20.255  x 
11  ounces,:  $222.805;920  fine:  $19,015, 
minus  14  cents  parting  charge  is  $18,875  x 
10  ounces:  $411.55.  Combined  21  ounces  of 
951.4  fine  at  $19,665  :5412.96.  Difference, 
$1.41  or  113  of  one  percent. I Now,  undoubt- 
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ediy  exaggerating  the  amount  made,  take 
Palmer's  average  of  $80,000  a month.  With 
half  of  the  gold  over  950  fine  qualifying  for 
the  extra  1/3  of  a percent,  and  the  other  half 
for  the  1/10  percent.  Palmer  would  make  an 
additional  $176  monthly,  which  would  cover 
two  salaries.  C.T.H.  Palmer's  office,  though, 
contained  a large  number  of  Yale  graduates, 
and  one  suspects  that  playing  with  dust  was 
the  only  intellectual  stimulation  they  re- 
ceived during  the  workday.  No  wonder  sev- 
eral of  them  read  and  wrote  poetry  in  the 
evenings!  (S4) 

MORE  FOR  THE  MINER:  CALIFORNIA 
GOLD  TRADE  1849-1873 

Assayers  and  refiners  constantly  cut  costs 
and  fees,  through  greater  efficiency,  intro- 
ducing set  rates  for  a range  of  ounces,  and 
passing  on  savings  from  cheaper  supplies. 
What  was  the  net  result  of  fee  adjustments 
over  twenty  years?  More  money  to  the  min- 
er is  the  answer.  On  July  I,  1867,  Louis  A. 
Garnett,  Manager  of  the  San  Francisco  As- 
saying and  Refining  Works,  remarked  on 
July  1,1867,  that  "competition"  among  the 
bankers  and  merchants  in  the  interior,  had 
"carried  the  value  of  dust,  in  the  mining  dis- 
tricts, pretty  well  up  to  its  minting  or  market 
value."  (55) 

Wells  Fargo  agent  Palmer  shipped  between 
3,000  to  6,000  ounces  of  gold  a month  to 
San  Francisco,  valued  between  $60,000  and 
$120,000.  His  bars  averaged  100  ounces 
and  907  fine.  A 2-cent  increase  in  amount 
received  per  ounce  gave  him  an  additional 
$60  to  $120  per  month. 


Value  Received  Troy  Ounce  Gold  907  Fine,  $18.75,  1848-1873 


1848  Value  of  Best  quality  CLEANED  dust  at  Philadelphia  Mint  $1S 
September^,  1848:  GoldDust 
March  28,  1851:  Gold  Dust 
January  1852:  Gold  Dust 


Bars  and  Coins 


Par  for  Aassayed  Bars  Calculated  at  860. 

Refined  Gold  Became  U.S.  Gold  Coin 

1852 

Moffat  & CO. 

U.S.  Assay  Office  of  Gold 
Wass.  Molitor  & Co. 

Coinage  charge  2.75%  [52  cents] 

February  1852  Moffat  & Co.:  I percent  assaying  on  bars  [19  cents] 
Received  at  Par  for  shipment  to  London  and  Paris. 

February  1853,  U.S.  Assay  Office,  2o/o  coinage  charge  [37.5  cents] 

April  1855,  Wass,  Molitor  & Co.,  Coinage 

Yo  oh  assayrng  %oh  coining 

4.7  cents  9.3  cents 

United  States  Branch  Mint  Bars,  April  1854-October  1856 
April  1854:  0.5  percent  [9.3  cents] 

1856:  0.25  percent  for  bars  under  300  ounces  [4.5  cents] 

United  States  Branch  Mint,  Refinery  (1854-1867) 

Coining  Charge  Parting  Charge  Silver  Credited 

0.5  percent  14  cents/ounce 


$16 

$17 

$17.25 


$18.23 

$18.56 


$18,375 


$18.61 


$18.66 

$18,705 


Value  Received 


9 cents 


14  cents 


10  cents 


$18.62 


Emil  Justh,  Assayer  (1855-1858) 


PAR 


Assaying  Charge  0.125  %oper  lYo  change  in  fineness 
0.25  percent  910  - 860:  5 x0.125%o  x $18.75 


Value  Received 


4.7  cents 


I 1.7  cents 


$18.59 


PAR 

November  1858  to  1865  0.1%  per  lo/o  change  in  fineness. 

4.7  cents  9.4  cents  $18.61 


Stephen  F.  Molitor  & Co.,  Assayers  (1859-1865) 

Assaying  Charge  Market  Rate:  0.1%  per  lo/o  fine  Value  Received 

0.125  percent  5 x0.l%o  x $18.75 

2.3  cents  9.4  cents  $18.63 


Charles  F.  Rtehn,  August  Hemme  & Co.  Assayers  (1866-1363) 

PAR 

Assaying  Charge  Market  Charge:  Actual  Value  Received 

By  weight,  no  longer  o/ovalue.  Difference  Between 
$2  for  100  oz.  bar  June  1866  Par  and  Bar: 

$1.5  same  Februar/  1867  907  - 860  :0.47%o  x S18.75 

2 cents  8.8  cents  $18.64 


1.5  cents  8.8  cents  $18,645 


John  G.  Kellogg,  John  Hewston  & Co.,  Refinery  (5t7n86t-1866) 

Coining  Charge  Parting  Charge  Silver  Credited  Value  Received 

0.5  percent  10  cents/ounce 

9 cents  10  cents  10  cents  $18.66 


San  Francisco  Assaying  and  Refining  Works  (1866-1873) 


Coining  Charge 

Parting  Charge 

Silver  Credited 

Value  Received 

0.5  percent 

8 cents/ounce 

9 cents 

8 cents 

10  cents 

$18.68 

UNITED  STATES  BRANCH  MINT,  REFINERY  (May  14,1867-1873) 

Coining  Charge  Parting  Charge  Silver  Credited 
0.5percent  II  cents/ounce 

9 cents  11  cents  10  cents  $18.65 
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C.T.H.  Palmer  made  a net  profit  of  1.5  per- 
cent. Assuming  his  expenses  for  melting,  as- 
saying, and  expressing  amounted  to  0.5  per- 
cent, in  Ig59,  when  palmer  received  $18.63, 
the  miner  received  $18.25lounce;  in  1880, 
$18.75  and  $18.38  were  the  two  figures,  (se) 
On  November  12,1875,  Andrew  Jackson 
Ralston,  the  banker's  brother,  and  husband  of 
Clara  Selby,  incorporated  the  lead  manufac- 
tory of  Thomas  H.  Selby  & Co.,  commenced 
a full-fledged  refining  business,  and  spun 
off  the  San  Francisco  Assaying  and  Refining 
Works.  John  Hewston  changed  its  name  to 
the  Pacific  Refinery,  but  four  years  later  in 
1879,  it  joined  the  Selby  organization.  The 
Mint  and  Selby  continued  to  battle.  In  the 
1870s,  the  coining  fee  for  each  dropped  to 
1/5  of  a percent,  while  the  Mint  charged  8 
cents  for  parting,  id  S.lby,  6 cents.  By  1880, 
the  Mint  matched  the  refinery.  In  July  1899, 
with  a drop  in  the  price  of  sulfuric  acid,  the 
Mint  reduced  its  parting  charge  to  4 cents. 
Dr.  Cabell  Whitehead,  an  eastern  Mint  refin- 
er, declared,  "The  United  States  Government 
has  practically  given  notice  for  all  private  as- 
sayers  on  the  pacific  Coast  to  get  out  of  the 
business  of  refining  gold."  The  pompous  doc- 
tor added,  ..The  fact  is  lhat  nobody  except 
the  United  States  Government  has  any  busi- 
ness to  engage  in  refining  gold  in  this  country, 
and  the  sooner  this  is  recognized  the  better 
it  would  be  for  all  concerned."  Selby  met  the 
government  reduction  and  kept  on  refining. 
The  great  hard  rock  mines  of  California  and 
Nevada  used  the  Contra  Costa  County  insti- 
tution almost  exclusively.  As  the  California 
situation  had  ever  been,  private  enterprise 
kept  its  edge,  (s?) 

NOTES 

This  article  appeared  in  The  Argonaut:  Journal  of 
the  San  Francisco  Museum  and 
Historical  Society  13  (Winter  2002):25-69.  Kindly 
republished  with  additional  material. 
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Cultural  Oasis  in  Folsom, " Golden  Notes  24  (Summer  1 978):  1-24. 

55.  Garnett,  "A  Letter  [July  1, 1867]  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  Reference 
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Fargo  Archives. 
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Golden  Notes  37  (Fall  1991):  1-28. 1 supplied  the  same  stabsbcs,  tallied  from  assay 
receipts  and  checks,  for  Livingston's  arbde.  Mint  Superintendent  Frank  A.  Leach, 
"Fineness  (^California  Gold," in  Edward  H.  Benjamin,  ed.  California  Mines  and 
Minerals  (San  Franasco:  Caffomia  Miners' Assodabon,  1899),  175-187,  uses  Mint 
stabsbcs  to  determine  average  fineness  of  gold  in  28  counties,  and  then,  in  more 


Ernest  F.  Gambs 


ERNEST  P,  GAMES. 


The  subject  of  our  sketch,  whose  name  is 
familiar  to  nearly  every  American  philatelist, 
was  born  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  Maryland, 
Nov.  14,  1858. 

He  first  became  interested  in  philatelic  mat- 
ters at  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  in  1872,  conceiv- 
ing the  idea  from  some  of  his  school  com- 
panions at  the  Washington  University  in  the 
Mound  City.  About  the  same  time  he  acted 
as  agent  for  Lewis  Boysen  & Bro.,  stamp 
dealers,  at  Buffalo,  New  York,  who  have  long 
since  retired  from  business. 

In  the  fall  of  1872  he  had  occasion  to  re- 
visit his  old  home,  the  Monumental  City, 
and  where  by  chance  he  picked  up  a very 
fine  collection  of  stamps,  consisting  of  about 
three  hundred  varieties,  in  an  old  second 
hand  book  store,  on  West  Baltimore  Street, 
at  the  exceedingly  low  price  of  five  dollars. 
To  be  sure,  the  collection  was  small,  but  it 
was  quality  and  not  quantity  that  made  it  a 
valuable  one. 

Among  other  rarities  a shilling  violet  Nova 
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Scotia  stamp  was  found,  for  which  the  late 
L.W.  Durbin  paid  him  ten  dollars  in  exchange, 
which  was  considered  a fancy  price  for  one 
stamp  in  those  days.  The  balance  of  the  col- 
lection brought  him  sufficient  returns  to  en- 
able him  to  invest  his  small  capital  in  stamps 
at  wholesale,  and  thus,  this  collection  really 
formed  the  foundation  for  his  future  career. 

After  graduating  in  school,  young  Gambs 
secured  a situation  as  mailing  clerk  on  the 
St.  Louis  Courier,  a German  evening  paper, 
which,  however,  failed  after  an  existence  of 
about  eighteen  months.  His  next  position 
was  as  clerk  in  a mercantile  house,  which 
position  he  held  for  three  years,  at  the  same 
time  devoting  his  evenings  to  the  stamp  busi- 
ness, which,  however,  was  growing  at  such  a 
marvelous  rate  that  he  found  it  necessary  to 
resign  his  position  as  clerk,  in  order  to  give 
his  stamp  business  the  time  and  attention 
it  required.  Accordingly,  he  abandoned  the 
same,  and  it  was  with  great  reluctance  that 
his  employers  allowed  him  to  leave,  as  he 
was  regarded  by  them  as  an  honest,  upright, 
and  energetic  young  man,  bound  to  succeed 
where  success  was  possible. 

In  1875  he  opened  an  office  for  the  sale  of 
stamps  in  St.  Louis,  since  which  time  he  has 
followed  the  business  exclusively. 

In  1876  he  commenced  publishing  the  St. 
Louis  Philatelist,  a gratuitous  publication  de- 
voted to  stamp  collecting  and  his  business. 
In  1877  he  published  The  Stamp  Dealers  Di- 
rector, which  met  with  a large  sale.  He  also 
made  a specialty  of  dealing  in  U.S.  private 

He  first  became  interested  in  philatelic 
matters  at  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  in  1872, 
conceiving  the  idea frojn  some  of  his  school 
companions  at  the  Washington  University 
in  the  Mound  City. 


One  of  the  finest  and  most  valuable  Amer- 
ican pieces  which  Mr.  Gambs  was  the  for- 
tunate possessor  of  was  a very  fine  1802 
half  dime,  which  he  secured  by  chance 
in  an  old  gt'ocery  store  on  Elm  Street,  in 
change. 

revenue  stamps,  and  there  is  probably  not  a 
drug  store  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis  that  has  not 
been  ransacked  by  him  in  search  of  rarities. 

A singular  incident  occurred  to  him  one  day 
when  a lad  selling  matches  entered  his  office 
on  South  5th  Street  (now  South  Broadway). 

The  matches  happened  to  be  stamped  with 
the  rouletted  variety  of  the  now-obsolete  1- 
cent  blue  Alligator  Match  Company  stamps, 
which  are  now  very  rare  and  valued  at  $5 
each.  He  purchased  all  (not  quite  a dozen  re- 
maining boxes)  and  has  never  been  able  to 
secure  any  since.  Another  singular  and  lucky 
find,  made  one  winter's  evening  in  1877, 
while  he  was  making  the  rounds  of  drug 
stores  on  North  Broadway,  in  the  Mound  City, 
were  twenty-one  bottles  of  T.W.  Marsden's 
Rectorial  Balm,  upon  each  of  these  bottles 
was  a 4-cent  black  Marsden's  proprietary 
stamps,  which  were  captured  at  ten  cents 
each,  and  were  valued  at  $5  per  stamp,  and 
so  might  be  mentioned  dozens  of  similar  for- 
tunate discoveries  but  space  forbids. 

In  1879  he  added  American  silver  and  cop- 
per coins  to  his  business.  One  of  the  finest 
and  most  valuable  American  pieces  which 
Mr.  Gambs  was  the  fortunate  possessor  of 
was  a very  fine  1802  half  dime,  which  he 
secured  by  chance  in  an  old  grocery  store 
on  Elm  Street,  in  change.  It  was  sold  for  fifty 
dollars  to  Wm.  P.  Brown,  the  pioneer  coin 
and  stamp  dealer  of  New  York.  Mr.  Brown  re- 
fused $200  for  it,  but  later  sold  it  at  auction. 


only  bringing  $147.50,  being  much  less  than 
he  had  anticipated.  The  third  time  however 
it  was  advertised  at  auction  and  pronounced 
the  finest  of  1802  half  dimes  ever  discovered 
in  this  or  any  other  country,  it  brought  $176, 
and  was  knocked  down  to  a Philadelphia  nu- 
mismatic speculator,  who  sold  it  afterwards 
for  $225,  nearly  five  thousand  times  its  face 
value. 

In  the  fall  of  1882  Mr.  Gambs  became  seri- 
ously ill  through  overwork,  so  as  to  confine 
him  to  the  hospital.  He  was  prostrated  to 
such  an  extent  that  two  physicians  at  one 
time  gave  up  his  recovery.  A change  of  cli- 
mate was  necessary  and  he  was  compelled 
to  leave  St.  Louis  for  San  Francisco.  After 
several  weeks  rest  he  was  restored  to  per- 
fect health  and  in  consequence  of  the  salu- 
brious climate  of  the  golden  shores  of  the 
Pacific,  he  resolved  permanently  to  locate  in 
San  Francisco. 

The  stamp  business  being  as  fascinating  as 
ever,  and  finding  himself  able  once  more  to 
give  the  same  his  attention,  he  opened  an 
office  in  the  spring  of  1883  on  Montgomery 
Street,  a leading  thoroughfare  in  the  me- 
tropolis of  the  Pacific  coast. 

Although  publisher  of  the  California  Philat- 
elist, a devotee  to  the  collecting  of  stamps 
and  his  business,  he  has  not  issued  it  as  fre- 
quent as  formerly,  as  he  finds  the  immense 
amount  of  stamps  already  in  use  and  con- 
stantly appearing  makes  price  lists  almost 
impracticable.  He  therefore  gives  most  of  his 
attention  to  approval  sheets,  and  in  future 
will  make  that  department  a specialty. 

Personally,  Mr.  Gambs  is  of  a genial  dispo- 
sition and  well-liked  by  all  with  whom  he 
comes  in  contact  in  everyday  life,  as  he  is 
popular  among  the  great  army  of  stamp  col- 
lectors who  have  had  dealings  with  him.  He 
is  five  feet  ten  inches  in  height,  weighs  190 
pounds,  and  is  unmarried. 
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Columbian  Set  Premium  Edition. 


is  published  as  often  as  feasible,  and  circulated 
gratuitously  to  our  friends  and  patrons.  It  will  be 
sent  free  on  application  to  anyperson. forwarding 
their  address.  E.  F.  GAM bS,  Publisher, 

Box  2631.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


The  State  Rereniie  Packet  ' 

( 

Gontains,  25  very  scarce  California'and 
Nevada  State  Revenues,  now  . obsolete 
and  fast  becoming  scarcer.  Very  desira- 
ble. Price,  $3.00. 


I 

AN  EXTRAORDINARY  OFFER. 

A 

A Fall  Set  of  Colambian  Stamps  Given 
Away  to  Every  Agent. 


• A Set  That  Will  Be  Well  Worth  Fifty  Dollars 
or  More  in  Less  Than  Five  Years’  Time. 


Read  tUe  Full  Particnlars  of  Our 
Grand  Golumbiaii  Gift  Contest. 

Realizing  that  twenty-five  dollars,  the 
present  price  of  a complete  sot  of  Colum- 
bians, places  these  desirable  stamps  be- 
yond the  reach  of  many  of  our  stamp- 
collecting friends  and  patrons,  we  have 
determined  to  give  all  of  them  a chance 
to  enter  into  this  grand  contest,  and  be- 
come the  happy  possessor  of  one  of  these 
unused  sets,  which  we  propose  to  give 
away  to  each  and  every  one  of  our  enter- 
, prising  friends  who  acts  as  agent  for  our 
approval  sheets. 


Gummed  Hinges. 

' 'i.  

Imported  from  Paris.  Cut  with  a die, 
and  superior  to  any  now  in  use.  1,000 
for  15c.,  2,000  for  25c. 


California  Gold  Quarter  and  Half  Hol- 
lar Charms. 


We  are  headquarters  for  supplying 
dealers  and  collectors  with  these  hand- 
some round  and  octagonal  gold  charms 
which  are  being  so  extensively  used  for 
bangles,  etc. 

PRICES. 

Quarter  Dollars,  round  or  octagonal.  . $ .25 


Half  Dollars,  round  or  octagonal.  . . .50 

Quarter  Dollars,  round  or  octagonal, 

per  doz 2.00 

Half  Dollars,  round  or  octagonal, 

per  doz 4.00 

■'  E.  F.  GAMES,  '■ 

P.  0.  Box  2631,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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Pioneering  Spirit 


Private  gold  offers  opportunities 


posted  10/18/05 
By  Paul  dikes 
COIN  WORLD  Staff 

Prevailing  economic  conditions  and  the  lack 
of  federally  issued  currency  in  regions  of  the 
United  States  where  gold  was  discovered  be- 
ginning in  the  late  1820s  led  to  the  issuance 
of  private  gold  coins  to  fill  the  void. 

Until  late  in  the  Civil  War,  such  private  gold 
coins  were  legal  as  long  as  they  carried  the 
amount  of  gold  claimed  on  each  piece.  These 
private  or  pioneer  gold  pieces  trace  their  gen- 
esis to  the  first  Gold  Rush  to  occur  in  the  Unit- 
ed States.  Some  may  be  surprised  to  know 
that  first  rush  occurred  from  1828  through 
the  1840s  in  areas  of  Southern  Appalachia, 
primarily  Georgia  and  North  Carolina. 


EVEN  WITH  repairs  to  damage  associated 
with  use  in  a piece  of  jewelry,  this  August 
Bechtler  gold  dollar  is  still  a desirable 
specimen.  The  coin,  certified  by  AN  ACS  as 
"AU  Details,  Net  VF30",  sold  in  2002  for 
just  less  than  $1,500. 

The  need  for  private  coinage  when  there 
wasn't  widespread  distribution  of  federal 
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coinage  was  repeated  with  the  discovery  of 
gold  in  California  in  1848  and  the  resultant 
production  of  private  issues  there;  and  in 
other  regions  of  gold  discoveries,  including 
Utah  and  Colorado. 


Pioneer  coinage  was produced  out  of  neces- 
sity because  of  a shortage  of  regular  govem- 
ment-issued  coinage  in  a specific  region. 


Gold  mined  in  California  was  also  carried  out- 
side the  state  to  private  mints  established  in 
nearby  states  or  territories,  with  the  metal 
used  to  strike  coins  that  were  to  be  returned 
to  the  area. 

Most  of  the  firms  making  pioneer  gold  issues 
focused  on  denominations  from  $1  through 
$50.  Depending  on  the  rarity  of  these  issues, 
a collector  can  expect  to  spend  thousands  of 
dollars  acquiring  even  the  most  worn  exam- 
ples, especially  for  the  higher-denominated 
gold  pieces. 

However,  the  need  for  minor  denominations 
spawned  the  production  in  California  of  frac- 
tional gold  pieces,  also  referred  to  as  small- 
denomination  gold,  denominated  in  values  of 
25  cents,  50  cents  and  $1  for  small  transac- 
tions. Some  small-denomination  gold  pieces 
can  be  obtained  for  a few  hundred  dollars 
each  depending  on  condition  and  variety. 
Budget  limitations  will  obviously  guide  how  a 
collector  approaches  pioneer  gold  coins. 


THE  FIRST  private  gold  coins  were  the  is- 
sues from  Templeton  Reid,  who  produced 
the  first  of  his  issues  in  July  1 830  in  Milled- 
geville,  Ga.  This  Professional  Coin  Grad- 
ing Service  About  Uncirculated  55  $2.50 
gold  piece  sold  in  1999  for  $62,100. 
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Collectors  interested  in  the  gold  rushes  and 
the  coins  that  resulted  from  those  periods 
of  19th-century  history  might  consider  as- 
sembling a set  of  representative  pieces  from 
the  various  regions  in  which  gold  coins  were 
made,  acquiring  pieces  by  denomination  or 
issuer,  or  in  the  case  of  small-denomination 
gold,  by  denomination  or  variety. 

One  should  not  blindly  enter  into  collecting 
pioneer  gold  coins,  or  any  coins,  for  that 
matter,  without  first  immersing  oneself  in 
knowledge  that  will  help  in  the  pursuit  of  this 
segment  of  the  numismatic  hobby. 

Private  Gold  Coins  and  Patterns  of  the  United 
States  is  a 1981  reference  by  Donald  Kagin, 
a coin  dealer  in  California  who  is  considered 
by  many  within  the  hobby  to  be  the  premier 
authority  on  such  issues. 

Dan  Owens  penned  the  2000  work,  Califor- 
nia Coiners  and  Assayers,  another  essential 
work  about  the  topic. 

Several  books  about  fractional  gold  coins  are 
considered  essential  if  that  segment  of  the 
hobby  is  more  to  your  liking,  including  Cali- 
fornia Fractional  Gold  by  David  Doering  and 
California  Pioneer  Fractional  Gold:  Historic 
Gold  Rush  Small  Change  1852-1856  and 
Suppressed  Jewelers'  Issues  1859-1882  by 
Walter  Breen,  with  the  collaboration  of  Ron- 
ald J.  Gillio  (pieces  are  assigned  Breen-Gillio, 
or  BG,  catalog  numbers). 

A number  of  numismatic  dealers  specialize 
in  pioneer  gold  pieces;  some  advertise  in  the 
pages  of  Coin  World. 


CONSIDERED  BY  MANY  collectors  to  be 
the  first  of  the  California  private  gold 
coins,  the  Norris,  Gregg  & Norris  $5  coins 
would  be  a welcome  addition  to  a pioneer 
gold  collection.  A Fine  specimen  is  valued 
at  $3,600.  The  PCGS  About  Uncirculated 
53  specimen  shown  was  sold  July  30  by 
Heritage  for  $17,250. 

Pioneer  coinage  was  produced  out  of  neces- 
sity because  of  a shortage  of  regular  govern- 
ment-issued coinage  in  a specific  region.  In 
the  Western  United  States,  sufficient  coinage 
became  so  scarce  that  the  gold  that  many 
pioneers  had  gone  there  to  acquire  was  used 
as  money  in  uncoined  form  (nuggets,  dust). 
When  the  first  U.S.  gold  rush  arose  in  the 
Carolines  and  Georgia,  it  resulted  in  private 
gold  coins  that  circulated  primarily  in  the 
1830s.  With  the  discovery  of  gold  in  Califor- 
nia in  1848,  and  later  in  Utah  and  Colorado, 
a number  of  private  mints  were  established 
in  those  regions  that  issued  gold  coins  from 
about  1849  through  1860. 

Because  of  the  extreme  rarity  of  many  of  the 
earliest  pioneer  gold  pieces  as  well  as  the 
larger  denomination  examples  from  the  Cali- 
fornia Gold  Rush,  many  collectors  may  con- 
sider the  option  of  selecting  a single  example 
from  each  region  as  a representative  type 
set.  Another  option  is  settling  for  coins  that 
may  have  some  problems  that  will  lower  the 
overall  value,  but  allow  for  purchase  without 
breaking  your  budget. 


THE  CLARK,  GRUBER  & CO.  was  a well- 
known  private  minting  firm  in  Denver 
and  a forerunner  of  the  Denver  Mint.  Col- 
lectors on  a tight  budget  might  consider 
acquisition  of  a Fine  example  of  the  1860 
$2.50  or  $5  issues  for  less  than  $2,000. 
The  example  shown,  graded  MS-60  by 
Numismatic  Guaranty  Corporation  of 
America,  sold  in  September  for  $10,350. 

Nearly  $50  million  worth  of  pioneer  gold 
coins,  exclusive  of  the  smaller-diameter 
small-denomination  gold  pieces,  were  issued 
between  1830  and  1861,  with  most  even- 
tually melted,  accounting  for  their  current 
scarcity. 


The  first  coiner  to  strike  gold  coins  private- 
ly under  the  U.S.  Constitution  was  Georgia 
jeweler  and  gunsmith  Templeton  Reid,  who 
produced  the  first  of  his  issues  in  July  1830 
in  Milledgeville,  Ga.  Before  closing  his  op- 
eration within  three  months  amidst  public 
criticism  over  the  poorly  assayed,  though 
properly  weighted  coins,  Reid  had  struck  ap- 
proximately 1,600  coins  in  $2.50,  $5  and 
$10  denominations. 

All  of  the  Templeton  Reid  coins  are  expen- 
sive today.  A Very  Fine  example  of  an  1830 
$2.50  gold  coin  is  valued  at  $50,000  or  more. 
Collectors  looking  to  obtain  an  example  of 
the  issues  from  the  first  Gold  Rush  should 
consider  the  releases  of  German  metallur- 
gist Christopher  Bechtler,  his  son,  August 
Bechtler,  and  nephew  Christopher  Bechtler 
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Jr.,  who  operated  their  private  mint  in  Ruth- 
erford County,  N.C.,  using  locally  mined  gold 
from  1830  through  1852.  The  Bechtlers  is- 
sued three  denominations  - $1,  $2.50  and 
$5.  They  produced  their  first  gold  dollar  in 
1831,  18  years  before  the  United  States 
Mint  produced  the  first  federal  gold  dol- 
lar. The  Bechtler  family  struck  considerably 
more  gold  coins  than  Reid,  and  many  more 
issues  survive.  A number  of  varieties  are 
readily  available  to  collectors  at  prices  many 
would  find  more  acceptable  than  for  the  Reid 
coins.  Examples  of  the  $1  and  $2.50  coins, 
depending  on  variety,  are  valued  at  less  than 
$2,000  each  in  VF  condition. 

The  first  gold  discovered  in  California  was 
reported  by  Gen.  John  A.  Sutter  in  January 
1848.  The  first  pioneer  coins  struck  from 
California  gold  were  not  struck  in  California, 
but  in  the  Deseret  Territory,  later  to  become 
Utah. 


addition,  unlike  other  private  coining  opera- 
tions, the  coins  of  the  Deseret  Assay  Office 
were  conceived,  executed  and  distributed  by 
a religious  community  from  dust  deposited 
as  part  of  their  church's  tithes. 

"On  Sept.  28,  1848,  some  of  the  members  of 
the  Mormon  Battalion  who  had  fought  in  the 
War  against  Mexico  returned  to  the  Salt  Lake 
Valley  by  way  of  the  California  gold  fields. 
Several  arrived  with  considerable  amounts 
of  gold  dust,  which,  as  in  California,  was  at 
first  used  in  trade.  As  soon  as  the  church 
began  receiving  the  dust,  [Mormon  leader] 
Brigham  Young  decided  to  fashion  the  metal 
into  coins. 

"The  first  $10  gold  pieces  were  struck  in 
December  1848  before  the  crucibles  broke. 
Coining  resumed  in  September  consisting  of 
$2V2,  $5  and  $20  pieces.  Additional  $5  coins 
were  issued  in  1850  and  once  again  in  1860 
from  Colorado  gold  dust.  When  it  was  re- 
vealed that  most  of  these  'native  gold'  coins 
contained  as  little  as  80  percent  of  their  pur- 
ported value  they  were  discredited,  severely 
discounted  and  melted." 

The  $10  Mormon  coins  are  the  rarest  of  the 
Mormon  issues,  exceeding  $130,000  in  Fine 
condition. 


THE  .900  thous.  variety  of  1853  U.S.  As- 
say Office  of  Gold  $20  gold  coin  repre- 
sents another  pioneer  gold  set  candidate. 
In  Fine,  the  variety  is  valued  at  $3,500. 
The  PCGS  Mint  State  65  specimen  shown 
sold  for  $92,000  in  July. 

"Not  only  were  the  first  western  private  gold 
coins  issued  by  the  Deseret  Assay  Office  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  Mormon  Church,  but 
they  preceded  the  private  coinage  in  Cali- 
fornia by  more  than  five  months,"  accord- 
ing to  Heritage  Numismatic  Auctions'  cata- 
log description  for  a Mormon  $10  gold  coin 
in  its  recent  Long  Beach  Signature  Sale.  "In 
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The  least  expensive  of  the  Mormon  issues  is 
the  1849  $5  coin,  valued  at  just  more  than 
$6,000  in  Fine  condition. 

''Not  only  were  the  first  western  private 
gold  coins  issued  by  the  Deseret  Assay  Of- 
fice under  the  auspices  of  the  Monnon 
Churchy  but  they  preceded  the  private 
coinage  in  California  by  more  than  five 
monthsy  ” 


1 

II 


1852  AUGUSTUS  HUMBERT,  ASSAYER 
$10  gold  piece  can  be  considered  by  a col- 
lector seeking  to  assemble  a representa- 
tive collection  of  pioneer  gold  coins.  The 
specimen  shown,  graded  Very  Fine  35  by 
Professional  Coin  Grading  Service,  sold 
July  30  by  Heritage  Numismatic  Auctions 
for  $6,325. 

From  1849  until  a year  after  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment opened  the  San  Francisco  Branch  Mint 
in  1854,  a large  number  of  private  issuers,  lo- 
cated primarily  in  San  Francisco,  struck  their 
own  gold  coins  from  native  California  gold. 
These  issuers  were  Norris,  Gregg  & Norris; 
Moffat  & Co.,  August  Humbert's  United  States 
Assay  Office;  United  States  Assay  Office  of 
Gold;  J.H.  Bowie;  Cincinnati  Mining  & Trad- 
ing Co.;  Massachusetts  and  California  Co.; 
Miners'  Bank;  J.S.  Ormsby;  Pacific  Co.;  F.D. 
Kohler,  California  State  Assayer;  Dubosq  & 
Co.;  Baldwin  & Co.;  Shultz  and  Co.;  Dunbar 
& Co.;  Wass,  Molitor  & Co.;  and  Kellogg  and 
Co. 

While  the  efforts  of  these  private  minters  met 
a demand,  most  Californians  were  not  con- 
tent with  the  private  gold  coiners  or  even  the 
short-lived  State  Assay  Office,  and  demand- 
ed a United  States  Branch  Mint,  which  could 
make  legal  tender  coins. 

Throughout  1849  and  1850,  several  legisla- 
tive initiatives  were  introduced  in  the  Califor- 
nia Legislature  and  United  States  Congress 
seeking  the  establishment  in  California  of  a 
Branch  Mint  of  the  United  States  Mint. 


THE  1850  Baldwin  & Co.  $5  gold  coin  is 
another  consideration,  valued  at  $5,000 
in  Fine.  The  PCGS  AU-55  specimen  sold  in 
July  for  $25,300. 

A compromise  measure  was  passed  on  Sept. 
30,  1850,  providing  for  a United  States  As- 
say Office  to  be  established  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. This  office  had  the  authority  to  assay 
gold  and  stamp  it  with  an  appropriate  seal 
to  show  its  value,  and  its  products  would  be 
accepted  for  all  customs  duties.  Moffat  & Co. 
was  given  the  contract  for  coining  the  new 
issues  and  Augustus  Humbert,  a watchmak- 
er in  New  York,  was  appointed  U.S.  assayer. 
All  other  private  coiners  ceased  operation  in 
1851,  but  when  their  operators  realized  that 
the  U.S.  Assay  Office  was  permitted  to  strike 
only  the  cumbersome  $50  gold  "slugs,"  Mof- 
fat & Co.  and  other  private  coiners  began  to 
issue  their  own  $10  and  $20  coins  a year 
later.  Finally,  in  February  1852  the  U.S.  As- 
say Office  was  authorized  to  issue  lower  de- 
nominations, which  it  did  until  the  establish- 
ment of  the  new  San  Francisco  Branch  Mint 
in  1854. 

Kellogg  & Co.  issued  round  gold  $50  pieces 
dated  1855,  but  these  issues  were  intended 
for  presentation  purposes  only,  and  not  for 
circulation. 

Most  of  the  private  California  issues  will  cost 
in  the  thousands  of  dollars,  and  even  tens  or 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars,  depending 
on  condition  and  rarity. 
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Representative  examples  to  consid- 
er for  a type  set  are  an  1852  August 
Humbert^  United  States  Assayer  of 
Gold  $10  piece,  valued  at  $1,750  in 
Fine  condition;  an  1852  Wass,  Mo- 
litor  & Co.,  Large  Head  gold  $10 
piece,  valued  at  $2,200  in  Fine;  and 
an  1849  Norris,  Gregg  & Norris  gold 
$5  piece,  valued  at  $3,600  in  Fine. 


BETWEEN  13  and  18  pieces  are  known  of  this 
variety  of  1854  $1  Liberty  octagonal  dollar, 
BG-534  (California  Pioneer  Fractional  Gold: 
Historic  Gold  Rush  Small  Change  1852-1856 
and  Suppressed  Jewelers'  Issues  1859-1882 
by  Walter  Breen,  with  the  collaboration  of 
Ronald  J.  Gillio).  Because  of  its  rarity,  this 
PCGS  AU-50  specimen  sold  for  nearly  $7,200 
in  2003. 

California  was  not  the  only  Western  region 
with  private  mints  actively  coining  native 
gold.  In  early  1849,  the  legislature  of  the 
Oregon  Territory  authorized  the  creation  of  a 
mint  in  Oregon  City  to  issue  gold  $5  and  $10 
coins  without  alloy. 

This  mint,  known  as  the  Oregon  Exchange 
Co.,  issued  the  two  denominations  of  "Bea- 
ver" coins,  so  named  for  their  obverse  de- 
sign. The  Beaver  gold  $5  coin,  of  which 
6,000  were  recorded  as  made,  is  valued  at 
$16,500  in  Fine,  while  the  $10  coin,  of  which 
2,850  were  made,  is  valued  at  $37,500  in 
the  same  grade. 


Three  firms  issued  pioneer  gold  pieces  from 
Colorado  in  1860  and  1861  - John  Parsons 
& Co.  from  Tarryall  Mines,  J.J.  Conway  & Co. 
from  Georgia  Gulch,  Colo.,  and  Clark,  Gruber 
& Co.,  the  latter  being  the  19th  century  fore- 
runner of  the  Denver  Mint.  The  Clark,  Gru- 
ber & Co.  issues  are  the  most  obtainable  for 
inclusion  in  a type  set  of  pioneer  gold.  From 
Colorado. 

Examples  of  the  1860  $2.50  and  $5  Clark, 
Gruber  & Co.  issues  are  the  most  affordable, 
being  valued  at  less  than  $1,800  in  Fine  con- 
dition. 


THIS  SPECIMEN  represents  the  only  un- 
dated octagonal  dollar  variety,  BG-501, 
with  a known  surviving  population  of  be- 
tween 60  and  75  pieces.  At  PCGS  MS-63, 
the  piece  sold  for  more  than  $6,600  in 
2003.  Lower  grade  specimens  of  this  or 
other  varieties  may  cost  much  less. 


The  obverse  and  reverses  of  the  1860  and 
1861  $2.50  and  $5  denominations,  as  well 
as  the  1861  $20  denomination,  closely  re- 
semble the  federally  issued  Coronet  gold 
coins  of  the  period,  save  for  the  inscriptions. 
Each  bears  a Coronet  Liberty  portrait  on  the 
obverse  and  an  eagle  on  the  reverse. 

The  common  obverse  design  for  the  1860 
$10  and  $20  gold  coins  is  regionally  distinc- 
tive. Each  bears  an  obverse  featuring  Pike's 
Peak.  Each  reverse  depicts  the  same  eagle 
found  on  the  smaller  pieces. 
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Three  firms  issued pioneer  gold pieces  from 
Colorado  m 1860  and  1861  - John  Par- 
sons & Co.  from  Tarryall  Mines,  J.J.  Con- 
way & Co.  from  Georgia  Gulch,  Colo., 
and  Clark,  Gruber  & Co.,  the  latter  being 
the  19th  century forerunner  of  the  Denver 
Mint. 


Small-denomination  gold 
Private  gold  issues  were  not  restricted  to 
denominations  of  $1  and  higher.  Some 
merchants  issued  California  gold  pieces  de- 
nominated in  25-cent,  50-cent  and  $1  de- 
nominations to  facilitate  small  transactions. 
The  numerous  issuers  of  this  series  pro- 
duced many  design  and  inscription  varieties, 
with  some  pieces  struck  on  round  planchets 
and  other  examples  on  octagonal  planchets. 
These  small-denominational  pieces  are  the 
most  affordable  of  pioneer  gold  pieces.  Some 
can  be  found  for  a few  hundred  dollars  each, 
even  in  Uncirculated  condition,  depending 
on  variety  and  availability.  However,  because 
of  the  large  number  of  varieties  produced, 
some  are  very  rare.  Collectors  of  these  rarer 
California  small-denomination  gold  pieces 
are  receptive  to  acquiring  an  example  with 
wear  or  damage  if  it  is  the  only  piece  avail- 
able. 

Obverse  designs  are  usually  of  a Coronet 
Liberty  Head  or  of  an  Indian  Head  with  head- 
dress similar  to  that  worn  by  Liberty  on  the 
Indian  Head  cents,  although  most  of  the 
small-denomination  gold  pieces  were  struck 
before  the  debut  of  the  Indian  Head  cent. 

The  earliest  fractional  gold  pieces  were  is- 
sued from  1852  to  1856,  with  much  of  the 
production  halted  when  the  San  Francisco 
Mint  went  into  full-blown  production  in  1854. 


The  reverse  designs  reflect  the  denomina- 
tion, represented  by  the  inscription  being 
spelled  out  or  as  a numerical  fraction.  The 
pieces  did  not  carry  a full  value  of  gold. 
Early  issues  contained  up  to  85  percent  of 
face  value  in  gold,  while  the  quality  of  gold 
was  gradually  decreased  (some  issues  were 
nothing  more  than  gold-plated).  Production 
of  small-denomination  California  gold  pieces 
continued  as  late  as  1882  from  stock  dies 
despite  the  Coinage  Act  of  April  22,  1864, 
which  made  private  coinage  illegal  (the  law 
wasn't  fully  enforced  until  1883). 


THE  MORMON  CHURCH  struck  its  1849  is- 
sues using  California  gold,  while  the  1860 
issues  were  produced  with  Colorado  gold. 
Fine  examples  of  the  1849  $5  coins  are 
the  least  expensive  to  acquire. 

In  an  effort  to  circumvent  the  law,  the  mak- 
ers of  some  issues  produced  after  1881  were 
backdated  to  the  1850s  and  1860s. 

Numerous  counterfeits  exist  for  small-de- 
nomination gold  pieces.  Because  of  their 
small  size,  crude  designs  and  method  of 
manufacture,  certification  by  a third-party 
grading  service  is  recommended. 

All  images  courtesy  of  HeritageCoins.com. 
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...  and  those  details  are  available  for  free  in  Heritage’s  exclusive 
Permanent  Auction  Archives.  VisitHA.com  today  to  prove  it  to 
yourself  Interested  in  the  Brashers  that  Heritage  sold  at  FUN  2005 for 
more  than  $6  million?  View  our  incredible  enlargeable  images!  Read  our 
catalog  descriptions  and  prices  realized  information  for  the  Brashers 
and  the  thousands  of  Colonial,  Early  Federal,  and  Territorial  Gold  pieces 
that  we  have  sold.  And  if  you  collect  in  other  areas,  rest  assured  you  will 
find  important  information  among  the  1.2  million  lots  you  can  research. 

All  this  information  is  here  to  help  you  become  a better  numismatist,  and  it’s  all  free 
once  you  join.  Follow  our  homepage  link  at  HA.com  to  join  our  free  numismatic  community. 
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Annual  Sales  Exceeding  $500  Million  • 300,000+  Online  Registered  Bidder-Members 
3500  Maple  Avenue,  17th  Floor  • Dallas,  Texas  75219-3941 
800-872-6467  • 214-528-3500  • FAX:  214-443-8425  • e-mail:  Consign@HA.com 


To  receive  a complimentary  book  or  catalog  of  your  choice,  register  online 
at  HA.com/BB7134,  or  call  866-835-3243  and  mention  reference  #BB7134. 
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Pioneer  Gold,  Patterns  & Minor  Coinage 
& Califomia  Fractional  Gold 


Donald  H.  Kagin,  PhD 
Pioneer  Gold,  Currency 


Over  the  last  four  decades,  no  other  firm  has  purchased  or  sold  more 
Pioneer  coins,  patterns,  ingots  or  Califomia  fractional  gold  than  Kagin's. 


David  J.  McCarthy 
U.S.  Type,  Patterns 


Cherle  Schoeps 
California  Fractional  Cold 


Meredith  J.  Hilton 
Shipwreck  Coinage,  Currency 


gVe  cum  'h'usf  f)ui(c(co([ecBons,  we 


Let  US  help  you  build,  broker,  sell  or  purchase  your  collection  as  if  it  were 
our  own.  W will  provide  you  with  expert  authentication  and  appraisal, 
want  list  servicing,  auction  representation  or  cash  offer  whether  you 
are  a dealer  or  a collector. 


Contacts  us  for  a free  price  list  or  offers. 

Kagin's 

98  Main  St.  #201 
Tiburon,  CA  94920 
415-435-2601 
Toll  Free  888-8  Kagins 
Fax  41 5-435-1 627 
e-mail  lnfo@kagins.com 


